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“Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplaat 
the workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate With it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.”’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton, 


Declaration of Principles and Aims 


Adopted by the National Educational Association at the 


Cleveland Convention, July, 1908. 


1. Fully realizing that trained and skilled 
labor is a primary essential to the industrial 
and commercial welfare of the country, we 
cordially indorse the establishment by muni- 
cipal boards of education of trade schools, 
industrial schools, and evening continuation 
schools; and further recommend that the in- 
struction in these schools be practical and 
efficient, and have the advice rr? the approval 
of the trade interested, to the end that grad- 
uates of these schools may at once become 
advanced apprentices or journeymen. 

2. We recomniend the subordination of 
highly diversified and overburdened courses of 
study in the grades to a thorough drill in essen- 
tial subjects; and the sacrifice of quantity to 
an improvement in the quality of instruction. 
The complaints of business. men that pupils 
from the schools are inaccurate in results and 
careless of details is a criticism that shouid be 
removed. The principles of sound and accurate 
training are as fixed as natural laws and should 
be insistently followed. . Ill-considered experi- 
ments and indiscriminate methodizing should 
be abandoned, and attention devoted to the 
persevering and continuous drill necessary for 
accurate and efficient training; and we hold 
that no course of study in any public school 
should be so advanced or so rigid as to prevent 
instruction to any student who may need it 
in the essential and practical parts of the com- 
mon English branches. 

3. We assert that the individuality of the 
pape should be carefully considered, tu the 
end that he may be instructed in the light of 
his limitations and capacity; and we commend 
to all local authorities the necessity of greater 
care in the arrangement of courses of study, 
that they may be adapted to the pupils to be 
instructed, rather than that pupils should be 
adapted to fixed courses of study and an in- 
flexible system of grading. 

4. The public high schools should not be 
chiefly fitting schools for higher institutions, 
but should be adapted to the general needs, 
both intellectual and industrial, of their 
students and communities, and we suggest that 
the higher institutions may wisely aaapt their 
courses to this condition. We also suggest to 
school boards and superintendents the import- 
ance of securing for their high schools teachers 
who have not only abundant scholarship but 
also successful experience in teaching or efti- 
cient and practical training in pedagogy. 

5. There is concededly a grave moral de- 

ression in our business and social atmosphere. 
The revelations of the financial and legislative 
world for the past two years denote a too gen- 
eral acquiescence in questionable practices 
and oan Var We earnestly recommend to 
boards of education, principals, and teachers 
the continuous training of pupils in morals, 
and in business and professional ethics, to the 
end that the coming generation of men of 
affairs may have a well-developed abhorrence 
of unfair dealing and discrimination. The 
establishment of the honor system in schools, 


the ostracism of the dishonest or unfair pupil, 
the daily exemplification in the routine life of 
the school of ,the advantage of honest and 
truthful methods, are commended to the espe- 
cial attention of teachers as a partial means to 
this end. 

6. The Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton should be preserved in its integrity and 
the dignity of its position maintained and 
increased. It should receive at the hands of 
Congress such recognition and such appropria- 


tions as will enable it not only to employ all’ 


expert assistants necessary, but also to pub- 
lish in convenient and usable form the results 
of investigations; thus making that depart- 
ment of our government such a source of in- 
formation and advice as will be must helpful 
to the people in conducting their campaigns 
of education. We are of the opinion that the 
importance of the subject under its control, 
and the dignity of this country require that 
this Bureau be maintained as an fndedendéat 
department of the government. 

. The National Education Association 
notes with approval that the qualifications 
demanded of teachers in the public schools are 
increasing annually, and particularly that in 
many localities special preparation is de- 
manded of teachers. The idea that anyone 
with a fair education can teach school is grad- 
ually giving way to the correct notion that 
teachers must make special preparation for the 
vocation of teaching. ‘The higher standards 
demanded of teachers must lead logically to 
higher salaries for teachers, and constant 
efforts should be made by all persons inter- 
ested in education to secure for teachers ade- 
quate compensation for their work. 

8. It is the duty of the state to provide for 
the education of every child within its borders, 
and to see that all children obtain the rudi- 
ments of an education. The constitutional 
provision that all tax-payers must contribute 
to the support of the public schools logically 
carries with it the implied provision that no 
persons should be permitted to defeat the pur- 

oses of the public school law by forcing 
their children, at an early age, to become 
bread winners. To this end the child labor 
and truancy laws should be so harmonized that 
the education of the child, not its labor, shall 
be made the chief concern. 

9. The National Education Association in- 
dorses the increasing use of school buildings 
for free vacation schouls and for free evening 
schools and lecture courses for adults, and for 
children who have been obliged to leave the 
day school prematurely. We also approve of 
the use of school grounds for playgrounds and 
the use of school gymnasiums and bath rooms 
for the benefit of the children in the crowded 
districts during summer. 

10. Local taxation, supplemented by state 
taxation, presents the best means for the sup- 
port of the public schools, and for secuing 
that deep interest in them which is necessary 
to their greatest efficiency. State aid should 
be granted only as supplementary to local 
taxation, and not asa substitute for it. 

11. The National Education Association 
observes with great satisfaction the tendency 


of cities and towns to replace large school cum- 
mittees or boards which have exercised execu- 
tive functions through sub-committees, by small 
boards which determine general policies, but 
intrust all executive functions to salaried 
experts. 

12. ‘We cannot too often repeat that close, 
intelligent, judicious supervision is nezessary 
for all grades of schools. 

13. The rapid establishment of rural high 
schools and the consolidation of rural district 
schools are most gratifying evidences of the 
progress of education. We believe that this 
movement should be encouraged until the 
children of rural communities enjoy the bene- 
fits of public education to an extent approxi- 
mating as nearly as practicable the education 
furnished in urban communities. 

14. The National Education Association 
wishes to record its approval of the increasing 
appreciation among educators of the fact that 
the building of character is the real aim of the 
schools and the ultimate reason for the expendi- 
ture of millions for their maintenance. There 
are inthe minds of the children and youth 
of today a tendency toward a disregard for 
constituted authority, a lack of respect for 
age and superior wisdom, a weak appreciation 
of the demands of duty, a disposition to fol- 
low pleasure and interest rather,than obliga- 
tion and order. This condition demands the 
earliest thought and action of our leaders of 
opinion and places important obligations upon 
school boards, superintendents and teachers. 

15. It is apparent that familiarity with the 
English Bible as a masterpiece of literature is 
rapidly decreasing among the pupils in our 
schools. ‘This is the direct result of a concep- 
tion which regards the Bible as a_ theological 
book merely, and thereby leads to its exclusion 
frum the schools of some states as a subject of 
reading and study. We hope for such a 
change of public sentiment in this regard as 
will permit and encourage the reading and 
study of the English Bible, as a literary work 
of the highest and purest type, side by side 
with the poetry and prose which it has in- 
spired and in large part formed. 

16. The National Education Association 
wishes to congratulate the secondary schools 
and colleges of the country that are making 
an effort to remove the taint of professiona- 
lism, and other abuses, that have crept into 
students’ sports. This taint can be removed 
only by leading students, alumni, and school 
faculties to recognize that inter-school games 
should be played for sportsmanship and not 
merely for victory. 

17. It is important that school buildings 
and school grounds should be planned and 
decorated so as to serve as effective agencies 
for educating, not only the children, but the 
people as a whole, in matters of taste. The 
school is becoming more and more a community 
center, and its larger opportunities impose new 
obligations. School buildings should be at- 
tractive as well as healthful, and the adjoining 
grounds should be laid out and planned with 
appropriateness and beauty. 

18. The highest ethical standards of conduct 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Writing English 


OULD you not rejoice to reach the 

W mainspring in composition work? We 

have heard so much about interest in 

the topic assigned that we need not further am- 

plify that feature. We are beginning to hear 

considerable about motive in writing—motive, 
that seems to me to be the mainspring. 

A great French wiiter gained his experience 
by contributing for eight years to the waste 
basket. Can we expect our pus to beso 
disinterested —to write for the love of writing ? 
The pupil without any special gift for compos- 
ing needs an immediate purpose before him; 
he needs to know that he is producing for some 
definite reason; our age, you remember, is very 
utilitarian. 

Let children know that their narratives or 
descriptions are to be read aloud to their class- 
mates, who shall decide upon the merits of the 
work. Or, for variety, let pupils know that 
the compositions are to be sent home for pa- 
rental approval. Another still more effective 
plan is to announce that booklets will result if 
the first writings upon the topic are commenda- 
ble. ‘The school, or the class, newspaper is al- 
ways a goal, inspiring many a pupil to do his 
best. Begin your composition work with in- 
terest and a lively motive; then half the battle 
is already fought. 

It is wise to seek to accomplish one thing at 
a time in the art of written speech. If pupils 
introduce their narratives monotonously or in- 
effectively, dwell upon that feature of the com- 
position until substantial progress is shown. 
Select from their readers narratives already 
familiar to the pupils. Let the introductory 
sentences of each be placed on the blackboard 
by members of the class. Discuss the modus 
of the expert author. Assign titles similar to 
those of the narratives in the reader, asking 
pupiis to write suitable, interesting begin- 
nings on the blackboard. Compare these with 
the authors’ finished products. What are the 
elements of excellence in the latter? Select 
one topic for the entire class to treat. Let each 
read his introduction aloud. Which introduc- 
tion is most skillful? In this way deal with 
one point ata time, giving pupils an oppor- 
tunity for progress of which they themselves 
are COnSC1OUS, 

Mediocre written work often results from 
the practice of devoting one lengthy period a 
week to composing. If that time were distrib- 
uted, and pupils given ten minutes daily to 
record their thoughts, a much more satisf‘ac- 
tory state of affairs would follow. The fre- 
quency of the exercise robs it of its dread, at 
the same time giving the pupils the mechani- 
cal expertness characteristic of fluent, unlab- 
ored productions. Let me describe a lesson of 
this latter type, a brief, enjoyable, animated 
lesson in Writing English. 


A sixth grade class had just finished a chap- 
ter from *‘Heroes of History’? in their oral 
reading period, in which the life ef Spartan 
youths is interestingly portrayed. The teacher 
said, ** You may imagine yourself to be a Spar- 
tan boy; tell us about the way you have been 
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brought up.’’ Before pupils wrote, the teacher 
asked them to name the different features in 
writing with which they were to exercise ae 
ial care that day. Such points as penmanship, 
punctuation, general neatness and spelling 
were suggested by the class. For ten minutes 
the children wrote, during which time the 
teacher quietly passed from one to another, 
criticizing, suggesting, commending—in brief, 
giving each the specific instruction he seemed 
‘to need. This individual help was given so 
unobtrusively that none but the child addressed 
suffered any interruption. As pupils had been 
accustomed to this kind of supervision while 
writing, the flow of thought was ate ype 
unobstructed. When the writing ceased, eac 
pupil read his composition aloud, while the 
rest of the class indicated where improvements 
should be made. Twenty minutes had been 
consumed, but the children had gained facility, 
and had added to their already keen enjoyment 
in composing. 

It occurs to me that young teachers may find 
difficulty in securing topics for daily work of 
the character recommended, for these topics 
must be interesting, stimulating, enjoyable 
and valuable in themselves. Here are a few 
suggestions for variety if one kind of work be- 
comes monotonous: (a) Write a well chosen 
sentence on the board, e. g., “‘As Frank 
opened the door, a most astonishing objcet 
met his eye.”” Ask pupils to write the story 
suggested by the sentence. (b) Read a small 
part of a short narrative; ask children to fin- 
ish it. (c) Write a list of words on the board, 
e. g., boy, two girls, dog, pond, raft; let chil- 
dren weave a story ‘around these. It is a mis- 
take to hold to one form of composition if 
interest in that form begins to wane. 

Why do teachers and text books show such 
an enduring affection for elliptical sentences ? 
Filling in ellipses is not of any real value, for 
if a child knows how to fill the blanks cor- 
rectly, why should he do the exercise? If he 
does nut know how to fill the blanks—well, it 
isa rather senseless process whichever horn 
of the dilemma you seize. We shall use this 
type of written work sparingly, even though 
it is easy to manage and is supported by tra- 
dition. 

There was one advantage in using the old- 
time reading book; that advantage showed it- 
self at its Dest in the composition, oral or 
written, of the pupils. The reading book 
contained comparatively few selections, but 
these were from the most gifted pens the world 
has known. These selections were read over 
and over again until they were known verba- 
tim by the majority of the readers. . Without 
any effort, often without the slightest inten- 
tion of doing so, the pupils incorporated into 
their own speech the vocabulary and the style 
of these old masters. Today we read a mul- 
tiplicity of books, without really pondering 
any one of them. We read on the extensive 
plan, with not enough intensive study of the 
masters. An examination of courses of study 
supports this claim. In many courses of study 
we find a load of books for grammar grade 
pupils to read; many of -these books are de- 
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signed to supplement the work in history, ge- : 


ography, natural science. By whom are they 
written? The great master? By no means. 
A school principal, a teacher of English, a 
superintendent, or some one whose real gift is 
not to be found inthe ficld of letters. You 
are, therefore, not surprised to find that these 
books lack ‘*the literary touch.’’ But can chil- 
dren afford to waste their time in fact-gath- 
ering in connection with the reading hour? 
We believe that the reading period ‘should be 
devoted to the study of literature, not printed 
matter. Aside from the value of the study of 
literature as such, the aid given to the compo- 
sition work more than compensates for the 
time spent in the intensive study of a master. 
In order to counteract the tendency toward 
commonplaceness that naturally inheres in the 
reading of a superabundance of indifferently 
written selections, it is advisable to choose an 
excellent narration or description and let the 
pupils memorize it verbatim. A discussion of 
its merits will also prove an advantage. The 
selection would of necessity be brief and would 
embody the salient points in its class of prose 
composition. This is, of course, no new theory. 
Who does not remember Dr. Johnson’s admon- 
ition with regard to learning to write? **Who- 
soever wishes to attain an English style, fa- 
miliar but not coarse, and elegant but not os- 
tentatious, must give his days and nights to 
Addison.”’ But that sentence has been quoted 
so often, we look upon it as an antique, some- 
thing that sounds very well but wholly be- 
neath the enterprising genius of the twentieth 
century teacher, equipped as she is with the 
psychological fashions of the hour. And yet, 
the people who fed on great models learned to 
write in a superior way. Somehow or other 
their results eclipsed those of modern methods 
devoted to language exercises as a means for 
developing ability to write well. At least 
once a week give your class the benefit of read- 
ing and assimilating a classic. You will soon 
note an improvement in their compositions. 
There are features in written work that are 
especially troublesome, because they appear 
day after day, no matter how carefully they 
have been corrected previously. Among these 
is punctuation. Is there not a_ kind of train- 
ing that may be given to reduce the irksome- 
ness of these continual errors and corrections? 
Of course, a great deal may be gained by se- 
lecting one mark at a time, noticing how that 
articular mark is used in the readers or other 
banks familiar to the class; or by composing 
original paragraphs at the blackboard. letting 
the pupils discuss the correct point to be used. 
But these devices sink into insignificance when 
compared with the success attending the use of 
an unpunctuated paragraph. Miimeograph an 
excerpt, omitting all capitals and punctuation 
marks, letting children supply both. Or better, 
write such a paragraph on the blackboard, 
where every correction can be seen by the whole 
class. Be sure that you select material calling 
for a frequent use of points in which your class 
needs special drill. This exercise possesses a 
peculiar charm for most children, especially 
when the selection represents a lively conversa- 
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calling for the frequent insertion of capita 
and punctuation marks, 

In writing addresses, children are greatly 
aided if reasons for the commas and _ periods 
are frequently required. Let them know that 
in the address, Mary Anderson, 142 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., we use commas because 
we have omitted words for the sake of brevity; 
otherwise the address would read, Mary Ander- 
son lives at 142 Delaware Ave. in the city of 
‘Buffalo, et cetera. When addresses are first 
presented, much future correction can be 
‘avoidedif-the :entire-sentence appears on the 
blackboard; then erase the superfluous words, 
substituting for them commas of colored 
crayon; also colored periods for abbréviations. 
Collect weather forecast cards, and let children 
punctuate them. Show sentences rendered 
ridiculous by faulty punctuation. We begin 
to breathe more freely when the matter of 
punctuation. no lenger presents formidable 
difficulties to our classes. 

Closely allied to the question of faulty 
seg wean is that of using no marks. Chii- 

ren frequently ignore the usual boundaries 
of the sentence, making the expression of their 
thoughts one almost interminable series of as- 
sertions, To express the difficulties of such 
children in a modern much-used phrase, these 
pupils lack the **sentence sense.“ For such I 
have a specific to offer, without fear or tremb- 
ling, even though you will see at a glance that 
it does not bear the seal of psychologic ap- 
proval. It not infrequently occurs that excell- 
ent linguistic habits follow from the use of de- 
vices not wholly commendable in theory. Such 
is the case with my specific, the *‘and game.” 
Its weaknesss consists in being psychologically 
unsound; its strength, in that it work like a 
charm. You know the “‘and game,’’ do you 
not? It is designed to cure the faulty habit of 
uttering clause after clause with an and _ be- 
tween each. Untrained thinkers 
usually narrate évents with this 
excessive use of the conjunction. 
The game works thus: ‘The teacher 
reads aloud something very fam- 
iliar, e. g., “The Fox and the 
Grapes.’’ She then asks the chil- 
dren to retell it, being careful 
not to use and as a loose connec- 
tive. The pupil who detects the | 
narrator’s first improper use of and 
may be privileged to tell the story 
himself. Pupils enjov the game 
for it demands animated concen- 
tration. The obvious difficulty 
and the objection to the game 
consists in- the strong temptation 
to say and, once its avoidance has 
been suggested, but children man- 
age that difficulty remarkably 
weil; the tendency to use 
weak connectives is certainly 
eradicated. If, instead of 
dwelling upon the and side of 
the question, the teacher were 
to place a list of de- 
sirable connectives on 
the board, progress 
would be much more 
rapid. Positive in- 
structive is always 
more efficient than 
negative. 

From what has been 
said here, it need not 
be inferred that com- 
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..joy hard work, if it is work that leads toward 


success,’ Said Stevenson, **I know what pleasure 
is, for I have done good work.’’ Herbart, you 
remember, believed that children grapple with 
a subject requiring earnest attention all the 
more capably and enjoyably if the teacher does 
not attempt to sugar-coat the work. He de- 
clared that ‘the feeling of clear apprehension 
is the only genuine condiment of instruction.”’ 





Enlarging the Vocabulary 
Eva Mayne ~ 


In almost every branch taught, teachers rec- 
ognize the fact that the child must be led into 
new a They are not slow about introduc- 
ing the unknown, step by step, in arithmetic, 
geography, nature-work, etc., yet when it comes 
to oral language there is a strange hesitation 
about leading the child into untrod paths. ‘The 
teacher has an idea that she must bring her 
language down to the child’s level—she must 
use words alone that are entirely famiilar to 
him. So she goes on talking **baby talk”’ to 
her pupils, calling a sentence a **story”’ for 
fear the child will not know what she means, 
using a meager little vocabuiary when she 
should be adding to it day by day, for here is 
an opportunity to do much in language almost 
entirely by example. 

There are many words of which children, as 
well as grown people, really know the mean- 
ing, but which they do not use. ‘These words, 
especially, should be added to the speaking 
vocabulary as opportunity offers; also any 
new words which are needed tu better express 
the thought. 

A teacher told me how stupid her assistant 
was. ‘“‘I found her,’’ she said, ‘“‘with a _first- 
grade reading class, beginning her blackboard 
sentences with small letters! And she said she 
didn’t suppose they were far enough advanced 
to know the capitals."’ Yet I had heard that 
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same teacher describe the word “‘him’’ to her 
writing class in this way: ° 

A Tittle curl witha straight back, a little 
hill, a sharp point with a dot over it, and 
three little hills in a row.”’ 

Why not spell the word, or if that is not de- 
sired, simply write it without any description ? 
Is not the above as ridiculous as beginning a 
sentence with a small letter? 

How often have I heard a teacher, in talk- 
ing to children, hesitate, flounder, then use 
some word which did not really convey her 
meaning, because she was afraid to use the 
right one! 

In speaking, use the word which fits, and if 
it is not familiar to all, tell the children the 
meaning and use often until it is theirs, They 
will soon try it themselves, Children love to 
roll u new word over their tongues, and catch 
the meaning quicker than we imagine. 

Ronald, five years old, said, **O Dorothy, 
you ate so absent-minded !”” 

**What does ‘absent-minded’ mean ?’’ asked 
Dorothy. ** You don’t know.” 

‘Oh, yes, Ido. If mamma should tell you 
to get me some oatmeal and put some coal in 
the fire, and you’d put the oatmeal in the fire 
and bring me a dish of coal, you’d be absent- 
minded.”’ 

He evidently had the thought. And they 
all have it, oftener than we give them credit 
for. 

Now, this does not mean that teachers should 
tulk over the children’s heads or frequently 
use unusual words. It is, of course, necessary 
in making an explanation or giving a com- 
mand, to use words that are understood at 
once by all. 

However, there isa time and place where 
this enlarging of the vocabulary may be car- 
ried on. In telling stories, introduce words 
which express the meaning in the best way, 
and if they are new to the child, explain the 
meaning. Use them again and 
again, until they are familiar to 
all; then encourage the children 
to use them in reproducing the 
story. You will not need to urge 
it; some ambitious one will adopt 
a new word, others will follow. 
| In the same way in telling stor- 

ies, use whole sentences or ex press- 

ions just as they are used in the 
| book, and lead the children to in- 
corporate them in their reproduc- 
it tion. Often these are just the helps 
needed in overcoming some com- 
mon mistake. 

Here is a little exercise which is 
helpful: Repeat a sentence which 
you have previously heard some 
child use, and ask several pupils 
to express it in different language. 
If the class is far enough advanced, 
write the sentences given by pupils 
on the blackboard and have 
others tell which they think 
is best. Do not, however, 
repeat or write an incorrect 
sentence, Only right forms 
should ever be placed before 
children. The old idea of 
putting incorrect sen- 
tences or expressions 
before a class for cor- 
rection is all wrong. 

Again, have certain 
objects described _re- 
quiring children to 
‘use the right terms in 
the description. This 
may be in the form of 
a guessing game if de- 
sired. 

(Continued on page 40) 


















































Problem, to Select and Apply a Color Scheme 
to a Bedroom 


EFORE beginning this lesson it might be 
well to settle in our own minds just what 
we expect to accomplish by it. Or as the 

general public would say—what is the good of 
it anyway. 

It seems tome that in our work our safety 
lies in being glad to show, at any moment, 
what we are Seine with the public time, and 
to court a thorough ventilation by public crit- 
icism. 

It seems to me that if any exercise connected 
with the teaching of little children is so diffi- 
cult and complicated that it cannot be under- 
stood by the parents of the children there 
must be something the matter with it. And 
as a matter of common sense it stands to reason 
that if the parents are not in sympathy with 
the work of any department, it is going to be 
very hard to get good results from the pupils 
themselves, even though the prob- 
lem be an excellent one in itself. 















Interior Decoration 
By Hermann W. Williams* 


better living when they leave the grammar 
schools than they would be able to without 
such training. The Trade School idea is rap- 
idly growing, and the demand of the public 
for an education that has a practical monetary 
value attached to every step in: its course, is 
becoming more and more insistant every year. 
The older idea, that the elementary schools 
were merely stepping stones to the University, 
is fast dying away, and the idea of the educa- 
tion that helps in making a living is rapidly 
taking its place. It only remains for school 
officials to be careful that thé pendulum does 


pa r. In this way weeliminated for the time 
ing the complications of perspective draw- 
ing, designing the furniture, arranging’ the 
same, etc. Many of these topics could be taken 
up with advantage in some future occasion. 

The color scheme is first planned, and then 
tried on Japanese tracing paper; and then the 
values in light and dark are worked out. The 
color is applied to the sheets in flat washes of 
water color. The following are some of the 
compositions written by ninth grade pupils in 
connection with this problem: 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
Currier School. Grade IX. 

In choosing the location of my room which is to 
be my sleeping room, I took the south side of the 
house; and as I am a light person I had the room 
tinted in light blue with a few figures in black 
through: it. 

I had my furniture in golden brown as I thought 
it would brighten up the room somewhat. My 
furniture all stood off from the floor, 
as this is desirable when furniture is 
too heavy to be easily moved aside. 





AsI understand education, at 
least from a specialized point of 
view, it consists of two parts. First, 
of developing the growing nature 
of the little people, stimulating 
and cultivating it in every possi- 
ble way in its varied reachings-out, 
subduing the undesirable inclina- 
tions, and strengthening the no- 
bler qualities; as well as fostering 
by every known device the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding. 

The other part of an education 
as I understand it, consists of the 
acquirement of certain funda- 
mental elements of knowledge. 
This knowledge is handed down to 
us, generation by generation, us- 
ually in the form of books. ‘There 
is, of course, a very considerable 
ground for variation of opinion 
concerning just what shall be taken 
from all the wisdom of the world, 








If furniture has no legs on which to 
rest while dust can easily collect it 
cannot be easily removed. 

The bedroom should not be want- 
ing in anything to add to its attract- 
iveness any more than the reception 
room. Useless shelves and other 
ornaments are only place for dirt 
and dust to collect so should be 
avoided. 

Pieces of furniture that belong to 
sets are more preferable than separate 
pieces of different kinds. Art squares 
and rugs have taken the place of car- 
pets. The color schem2 which I used 
were light brown floor and mahogany 
oak furniture. 


Winter Street School. Grade IX. 


I'he houses differ very much now 
from the way they used to be when 
the Pilgrims first came here. Then 








as being of the utmost importance ; 
though in general, of course, it 
consists in # knowledge of the al- 
phabet—spelling, reading, etc. 

It seems to me, again from my specialized 
= of view, that this teaching from books 
1as an element of danger in it, for the reason 
that book-teaching tends to become stagnant, 
and the books obsolete; and that more teach- 
ing ought to be done by the teacher’s using 
some more flexible form of preserving the data, 
something after Kindergarten and Manual 
Training methods. We have every assurance 
that, long before the end of the term of com- 
pulsory education, the scholars will have ac- 
quired all of the essentials that they can, in a 
general way, without enlarging upon the sub- 
jects from the professional side; and therefore, 
there is considerable time left that can be de- 
voted to the enrichment of the grammar school 
course. In some cases this time is used by 
taking into the grammar grades some of the 
High School courses, but a great many prefer 
to use this time for Industrial Training. 

Industrial Education means, as I understand 
it, the training and teaching of boys and girls 
in such subjects as will enable them to earn a 
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not swing too far in either direction, and that 
the schools give a sane training to all the pu- 
pils all the time. 

The exercise we have today tends in this di- 
rection. Itisan effort to teach the coming 
generation something about Interior Decora- 
tion. A lesson of this kind is generally intro- 
duced by a short talk on the subject, backed 
up by an actual exercise employing the prin- 
ciples involved. After the _ prepared sheet is 
filled in in color, a short composition is written 
explaining why the various hues were used, and 
the effect the young designer huped to produce. 

On this particular occasion, 1n order to keep 
the problem simple enough to be intelligently 
handled in one lesson, the attention was fo- 
cused on two general thoughts. First the color 


scheme, and second the arrangement of values. 


The subject could be elaborated in subsequent 
lessons but this seems enough for a beginning. 
In continuing the simplification of the work, 
we purchased from a publisher an outline cut. 
for two dollars and had several thouasnd copies 
printed from it on the regular school drawing 


the people were glad even to have 
rude log houses with no ornaments 
whatever irside them. Now people 
want their houses decorated more. 
There are four important points on how to decorate 
a house inside. They are: 

First, the location. One should always look to 
see where their room is located. If it is on the 
north side of tle house one should decorate it with 
the warmer colors sucli as red and yellow, and have 
oil paintings hung on the wall. If the room is on 
the south side of the house, one shonld use the 
cooler colors,’ such as blue and green, and have 
engravings instead of oil paintings. 

Second, if a person is troubled with their nerve. 
they should not have bright red or yellow. Sleep- 
ing rooms should never have bright colors anyway. 
A man’s or a boy’s room should have quite bright 
colors, while a girl’s room should be colored more 
delicately. 

Third, is the use of the room. Ina dining room 
one should have brighter colors because they are 
merry and besides, people do not stay long in a 
dining room. If it is a bedroom or living room 
the colors should be lighter. 

Fourth, the color scheme in general should be 
quite a dark floor and lighter as it nears the ceil- 
ing, which should be white. 
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We want our houses to be homelike 
and pleasing to the eye, so that we 
can rest whenever we wish to. 


In connection with this subject 
I notice that the New York 
Teachers’ College is offering the 
following ‘Courses: 

In the department of domestic 
art, hand sewing, drafting and 
making garments, shirtwaist mak- 
ing. fend weaving, embroidery, 
and dyeing. 

The other courses are clothing 
economy and household art, furni- 
ture, archite :ture, etc. In the de- 
partment of domestic science there 
will be courses in foods and cook- 
ery; an advanced course in cook- 
ing and serving, food management, 
which will cover the entire subject 
of family dietary, dietetics for 
nurses-in-training, household tech- 





the same time he feels no currents 
or drafts of air, and is perfectly 
comfortable as regards tempera- 
ture—being neither too hot or too 


cold. Rooms should be heated to 
sixty-eight or seventy dergees and 
kept at that temperature. A con- 
stant supply of fresh air should be 
secured In every room if possible. 
Where this air is received through 
doors and windows, great care is 
necessary to prevent drafts. Many 
small apertures for admitting air 
are perferable to a few large ones. 
A room should be thoroughly aired 
at least once a day. 

Our problem is a bedroom per- 
haps small and unattractive in 1t- 
self. Suppose we consider iow the 
floor. For bedrooms a good floor 
covering is oil paint, because it 
can be easily cleaned, and because 











nique, general housework, launder- 
ing, supervision and teaching in 
domestic science. Two important 
courses in the department of hos- 
pital economy are the home care of the ill, 
and the hygiene and nurture of the infant. 
Further details of the courses may be secured 
Py addressing Secretary Domestic Deparment, 

eachers’ College, West 120th St., New York. 

Another circular of « similar sort can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Association des Inter- 
ets de Geneve, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva 
Switzerland. 

The school officials in Geneva offer, besides 
the usual courses, instruction in such subjects 
as clock and watch-making; carpentry and 
joinery; the work of the mason and_stone- 
mason; the crafts of the tinman, plumber, zinc 
worker, jeweller, upholsterer, chain maker, 
shoe-maker, tailor, book binder, hair dresser, 
kitchen gardener;—-cutting and making of 
clothing, machine sewing, mending, design- 
ing for embroidery, embroidery, miliinery, 
ironing and cleaning, ete. 

In presenting a few facts about the interior 
fittings of a room, this might be a geod method 
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of attack: First we will consider the sanitary 
point of view, and second the decorative fea- 
tures. The sanitary part includes the heating, 
ventilating, cleanliness and the fact that the 
sun should get intu the apartment at least some 
time during each day. Just how far we can 
go with the heating and ventilating part of the 
exercise before getting beyond the understand- 
ing of the class, is a question. Moreover, asa 
rule, boys and girls have very little to say with 
regard to the heating and ventilating of their 
rooms, but have to accept whatever is provided 
for them. - However it might be well to men- 
tion the following simple rules: 

Perfect ventilation can be said to have been 
secured in an inhabited room only when any 
and every person in that room takes into his 
lungs at each respiration air of the same com- 
position as that surrounding the building and 
no part of which has recently been in his own 
lungs, or those of his neighbors, or which has 
been contaminated in any other way, while at 





it can be in any color, thus mak- 
ing it possible to arrange a har- 
monious color scheme. ‘The day 
of tacked down carpets has gone 
by and rugs have taken their place—although 
fo bedrooms, mattings are certainly very at- 
tractive and very popular. Maybe one of the 
objections to tacked down carpets is that they 
are not sufficiently sanitary. The floor, and 
the floor covering, should be darker in value 
than the walls, if possible. The color of the 
floor should harmonize with the furnishings of 
the room. 

The apparent dimensions of a room may be 
very considerably varied by placing rugs of 
various shapes and_ sizes in different positions. 
The large single rug reaching to within a few 
feet of the watls on every side makes the room 
appear smaller, as the onlooker unconsciously 
disregards the distance between the walls and 
the rug on either side, 

To make the room appear larger on all sides 
a series of three small rugs of equal size may 
be used with their long sides crossing at right 
angles the long central line of the room, Or, 


(Continued on page 19) 














































































































































































































Journeys to Far-away Cities—T unis 


N THE northern coast of Africa washed 
by the blue Mediterranean, lies the 
territory of Tunis, one of the Barbary 

States. It is to its capital, the city of Tunis, 
that we are going to journey today. 

The ancients used to call the city ‘*Tunis 
the Glorivus,’’ the ** Abode of Felicity,’’ and, 
because of its form, which resembled the white 
cloak of an Arab, the **White Burnouse of the 
Prophet.”’ 

unis lies southwest from Naples, and south- 
east from Marseilles, and about two nights 
journey by sea from either of these cities. 

The territory was originally called Lybia 
and was already in a fairly civilized state when 
the Phoenicians, always a seafaring ae te 
landed on its shores 1200 years B. C. ey 
founded new cities on the cvast and among 
them Tounis (their name for Tunis.) 

As we enter the Lake of Tunis, and pass 
slowly up the canal which traverses its dustlow 
waters, we realize how gladly the Phoenicians 
must have chosen this site on which to build 
their city, so sheltered and protected is it. It 
is built on a narrow strip of land between two 
salt lakes, the one which we cross being the 
home of thousands and thousands of flamingoes 
and pelicans. It is no unusual thing to see a 
flock of these birds swerve and swoop over its 
waters, showing alternately all white or pink, 
for they have pink under their wings as_ well 
as on their absurdly long legs. Probably we 
shall never get a closer view of them for they 
are very shy. 

Even while our boat is being docked, we 
realize how justly the city hasbeen called the 
**Gate of the Orient,’’ for people of the East 
are swarming on every side. Our first im- 

ression is of color, of softly blended Oriental 

ues, and mysteriously formed garments out of 
which peep bronze or ebony faces, and dark 
arms gesticulate wildly for the privilege of 
carrying our baggage off the ship. 

Tunis might almost be said to be two 
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A POTTERY SHOP IN TUNIS 


The Arab is easily distinguished by his 
slight muscular figure and noble bearing. No 
other man walks with the grace and the dignity 
of the son of the Desert. His features are 
clear-cut, and his face full of character, yet 
without vivacity; and his deep-set, dark eyes 
look at one steadily, as if nothing temporal 
were of moment. The original Arab costume 
was undoubtedly that worn now by the Arab 
of the Plain or Interior, which, if he be 
wealthy, is the most becoming and majestic 
costume imaginable. First a strip of figured 
or striped woolen gauze, called a haick, covers 
the white felt cap on his head, hanging flat at 
the back, covering his shoulders and neck and 
fastened at the waist by a belt or sash of white 
or colored silk. This haick is kept on his 
head by a long string of twisted camel’s hair 
of light or dark brown, being rolled about it 
from ten to twenty times. On the body the 
Arab wears a ““goudura,”’ a long, loose gown 
of white woolen material striped with silk, 
and over this a white woolen burnouse (a cape 


with a hood) of very fine texture. When the 
weather is cold or rainy, or the wind blows, 
he pulls the hood over his head and wraps _ the 
folds of his roomy garment about him in a 
way which defies the elements. It is his pro- 
tection against heat and cold alike. 

But the rich Arab of the town wears as a 
top covering a burnouse of light or dark 
pisin cloth of any color of the rainbow, 

raided or embroidered with silk and _ tassels 
to match. His costume has degenerated into 
a mixture of that of the Turk sand Jew and 
can no longer be said to have any fixed 
characteristic. 

The poorer ciasses wear a camel’s cloth 
burnouse, either plain brown or striped brown 
and white, of a texture so strong that one 
garment is supposed to last a lifetime, and is 

anded down from father to son. They go 
about bare legged, their feet stuck in yellow 
goat skin slippers, but their richer brothers 
wear stockings of silk and slippers of kid as 
dainty in color as the rest of their clothing. 

A man wearing a green turban is immedi- 
ately recognized as a descendant of the Prophet, 
for green is the sacred color; while a red_tur- 
ban signifies a Mecca pilgrim. The usual 
turban is white folded around a crimson fez. 
Blue is the good luck color, and a blue stone 
is sure to be worn somewhere by every Arab. 

Arabs are very superstitious and many are 
their talismen against the dreaded evil eye, the 
most common one being the hand of Fatima, 
the daughter of the Prophet. These hands 
are often to be seen on the doors of houses, on 
carts and harnesses. Cut out of red and black 
cloth and sewn upon sail cloth they form part 
of the design of the quaint Arab curtain. 
They are fashioned in silver and white metal 
and worn as a charm by all classes. Every 
one in Tunis seems to find. one necessary to his 
comfort and happiness. 

The Arab is intelligent, chivauric, 
brave and dignified. He loves and hates 
with equal intensity, is devoted to those 





cities welded into one. The new quar- 
ter, or Eurgpean Tunis, is the — where 
the French. Italians, Sicilians and 
Greeks live. Its avenues and main 
streets are broad, bordered by trees and 
lined by French cates and restaurants. 
It is in fact a modern French city; but 
even here we do not lose sight of the 
Orient. 

By tar the greater interest however 
lies in old Tunis, the Arab quarter, the 
most Uriental of all Oriental cities. As 
we pass under the Porte de France the 
gate which separates the old from the 
new city, we seem to enter a new world, 
one which heretofore we have tried in 
vain to imagine. It is the world of 
Biblical days, for the book of Genesis 
might have been written about the Arabs 
of today,——and as we wander through 
its maze of narrow streets, the stories 
and characters of the Bible will be con- 
stantly in our minds. Arabs retain 
their originality in all parts of the 
world where they settle; and it is this 
unchanging quality which makes their 
Tunis of today so interesting. Customs 
mentioned in the Arabian Nights, which 
we have perhaps considered as exagger- 
ated and even fabulous, we shall find to 
be perfectly true and faithfully repre- 
senting the Arab way of living at the 
present time. 

The many different types are at first 








he loves and is correspondingly revenge- 
ful toward those who injure him. 

The Arabs of the Plain are a nomadic 
race, living in tents or huts, and are 
divided into tribes, moving from place 
to place as circumstances dictate. The 
women have the care of the household, 
i the material for their husbands’ 
clothes and for the tents in which they 
live, carry water and collect wood for 
the fire, carry heavy burdens and even 
work in the field at the plough. The 
men as a rule are lazy sad indolent in 
their habits. They came into Tunis and 
Algeria from Egypt and Arabia in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. 

History tells us that many of the 
Moors of Granada went to Tunis when 
driven out of Spain, and there are still 
said to be in the bazaars Moorish 
merchants of fine old families who _pre- 
serve keys and title deeds of the Spanish 
castles of their ancestors, 

The dress of the Moor is very pictur- 
esque. He wears the red fez with a long 
blue tassel, and a white or colored mus- 
lin turban rolled about it; two waist- 
coats, the upper one with handsome 
buttons thickly set along the edge, a 
wide scarf about the waist, wide Turkish 
trousers, white stockings and colored 
slippers, and hanging from his shoulder 
the inevitable burnouse of dainty hue. 
He usually has a sallow complexion and 








very confusing, for there are Arabs, 
Moors, Turks, Berbers, Negroes, Bed- 
ouins and Jews, besides the Europeans. 


STREET IN THE ARAB QUARTER 


Showing the minaret of a mosque from the summit of which floats the call to prayer 


black eyes. He is courteous and full of 
tact, but very dignified and seldom 
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laughs, even though possessing a keen sense of 
humor which makes him very quick at repartee. 
He is used to the comforts of the town and 
when wealthy, as is often the case, is fond of 
luxury and leaestt. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the types 
represented at Tunis, is the Berber or Kabyle, 
as he is now called. His is the most ancient 
native race, his ancestors were the Libyans who 
tended their flocks round the shores of the 
Lake_of Tunis before Tunis was. He comes 
of a people who withstood the might of Rome 
and Carthage and the eloquence of Augustine, 
and might:even have saved Roman Africa 
from Vandal and Saracen had the church of 
Africa been wiser and more far seeing. ‘Today 
the Berbers are the burden carriers of Tunis, 
who sit outside the market place awaiting 
their opportunity to carry parcels for a pit- 
tance. ressed in rough brown camel’s hair 
with ragged edges and wearing sacks on their 
heads to take the place of overcoat or sunshade, 
they teach us the meaning of sackcloth 
sale ashes, and suggest the spirit and 


ce in ‘lunis, and with their tambourines, 
rums, fiddles and other queer shaped instru- 
ments give animation to every Arab fete. 

The best time to see the Bedouin in Tunis 
is at the sowing and reaping time, October 
and May, for in these months encampments of 
Bedouins move cityward to help cut and garner 
the grain. But any day, just outside the town, 
one may see groups of their striped black 
tents, or their-rough grass-thatched huts. 
Near the tents will be a camel or two, their 
hides dusty and moth-eaten-looking, and 
several little donkeys. Mounting guard over 
all is a watch dog, unclean according to the 
Koran but a splendid protector and guard, 
especiaily at night, for the tents and flocks. 

The Bedouin is, as his name indicates, a 
constant wanderer. The word is a corrup- 
tion of the Arab beadawi, derived from the 
substantive badu ‘open country,’’ and meaus, 
therefore, one who lives in the open country, 
or an open country dweller. In the days of 


she grinds the corn is like that used in biblical 
days, her lvom is of a pattern as old as the 
art of weaving. In cutting the grain, she and 
her husband pass the sickle over the ears and 
leave the blades standing, as their kind have 
done for a thousand years or more. Their 
plough is the same as that the farmer Boaz 
used. 

When a Bedouin moves with his tents and 
herds to another pasture ground, he makes 
himself comfortable in the shade while his 
wife folds the tent cloth, removes the stakes, 
loads the donkey with tent, mill, grain jars 
and wooden plates. Then she drives the beast 
toward their destination, carrying very likely 
her husband’s gun. Arrived, it is she who 
drives the pegs, stretches the tent with stunes, 
deposits the mill, jars and plates, spreads the 
matting,after which housekeeping begins anew. 

Whei, in the 16th century, the Jews were 
driven out of Italy, Spain and Portugal, a 
great many found their way to the hospitable 

shores of Tunis, where on their arrival 
they found numbers of their brethren, 





character of John the Baptist. 

The Berbers are to be found mostly in 
the mountain districts, where they live 
in houses roughly built of stone and 
thatched over with stubble. When they 
have no work at home their thirst for 
am tukes them to the towns, but their 

atred of strangers soon drives them 
back to their mountain home. They are 
tall and well built, their skin is brown 
from exposure to the sun, for they are 
masons and agriculturists by trade, their 
_ are blue. Their wide foreheads are 
always tattooed with a little cross, the 
origin of which is interesting. After 
the invasion of the Vandals, the con- 

uerors had exempted all Christians 
fom paying taxes, and to avoid all dis- 
putes the sign of a small cross on the 
forehead was adopted. When the Ber- 
bers changed their religion to that of 
Mohammedanism, they still retained 
the cross, just as they retained certain 
Pagan customs when they were Chris- 
tians. The Berber character is frank 
and truthful, and his word is sacred; 
but when offended or unjustly treated, 
he is cruei and revengeful. They area 
sober, hard working, modest people who, 
recognize no aristocracy of race. Their 
wives are somewhat happier than their 
Arab sisters. They do not hide their 
faces, being allowed to attend to their 
duties outside their houses without veils, 
but apart from this particular liberty, 
they are considered by their husbands as 








originally from Judea. More recently 
there have been so many Jewish settle- 
ments from Italy, especially from Leg- 
horn, that they form a large part of the 
population and may be divided into two 
classes; the Leghorn Jews, engaged 
principally in exchange, banking trans- 
actions, professions and merchants, and 
the native Jews, usually poor, working 
as tailors, shoemakers, embroiderers, 
butchers and small shop-keepers. 

In the old days the Jews were forced 
to wear black and blue, natives wearing 
a black fez and the Leghorn Jews a 
white one; but Jewish men now dress 
much like the Mohammedans, the older 

_ men, as a rule, still wearing black and 
blue. They have all adopted the red 
fez, once forbidden them, but keep to 
the black turban. 

Jewish women wear a sugar loaf head 
dress which conceals their hair, and 
from which is draped a veil or scarf. 
They are all enormously fat—that being 
considered a mark of womanly beauty 
with Jew and Mohammedan alike. 

As we walk through the narrow zig- 
zag streets, we realize what a man’s city 
the native Tunis is. Except for the 
Jewesses and an occasional Bedouin, 
scarcely a woman is to be seen. Now 
and then perhaps an elderly Arab woman 
of the humble class crosses the square, 
a shapeless bundle of white with a piece 
of black where her face ought to be. 

The Mohammedan woman’s lot in 








much beasts of burden as are the Arab 
women. They are hardy and robust, 
going barefoot like their husbands. 

Most Berber women and children are clad in 
very ordinary garments, striped cotton haicks, 
fastened on the shoulders with silver or metal 
brooches. They never seem to be too poor to 
wear a great quantity of jewelry—bangles, 
bracelets, anklets, necklaces, brooches and 
large hoop earrings. This jewelry is always 
either of silver or white metal, the Koran for- 
bidding the wearing of gold. 

The negro is another type of the Tunis 
streets, jet black in color, his face scarred with 
the mark of his tribe. He is generally clad 
in white, to which on festival occasions he 
adds touches of very bright color. Nearly all 
come originally from the Soudan, whence they 
were brought out as slaves and sold in the 
market of Tunis. Now they are engaged as 
servants, bakers, peddlers and small shop- 
keepers. They are Mohammedans in religion, 
with superstitions of their own. They are an 
honest, industrious race, fond of music and 


singing. They are perahps the happiest peo- 








ARAB WOMAN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS WITH HER SERVANT 


the ancients they were called Scemites, or tent 
dwellers. 

The Bedouin sleeps under the starry sky with 
nothing but a rough camel’s hair cloth over 
him. He is tanned tothe color of the sun- 
baked earth, and his many wanderings, and the 
scanty fare to which he is accustomed have 
made him lean and hardy as the palm tree 
which gives him much of his food. He is a 
magnificent person, who does as little work as 
acre If he be a shepherd he tends his 

ock. He marries because he needs a servant 
and _ his wife does all the hard work. At har- 
vest time he condescends to manual labor, but 
at other times he is content to give orders and 
see that his wife carries them vut. His wife 
weaves the camel’s hair cloth, makes his clothes, 
grinds his corn, carries his water, cooks his 
meals, and even builds his house,—if a tent or 
a hut may be called by that name. 

Her furniture and household utensils are 
the most primitive, the stone mill with which 


Tunis, as in other Oriental cities, is a 

sad one. ‘The French rule, it is true, 

forbids their being treated with harsh- 
ness, or being sold into slavery, but it cannot 
prevent their being simply the toy of the rich, 
and the beast of burden of the poor. The 
birth of a son is considered a blessing; of a 
girl, a curse, and the girl is relegated to a 
corner of the harem under the’ care of some 
negress. She is brought up entirely without 
education, not knowing how to read or write. 
She spends her time in embroidering with gold 
and silver on costly stuffs. 

Women are never allowed to go out without 
their faces, with the exception of their eyes, 
being carefully covered with a black veil. 
This applies to all ranks. A woman of high 
birth seldom goes out at all. But she is some- 
times taken to spend the day in the country, 
or to visit a friend. The carriage is then 
brought by the servant right into the court, 
where it is harnessed and she gets in. Its per- 
forated window shutters are tightly drawn and 
she is always accompanied by servants who 


(Continued on page 4°) 




















Sources of History in the Elementary School 


O MAKE the past live in the minds of 
- the children of today is the problem set 
for the teachers of histury. No easy task 
is this, nor one that may be accomplished 
without patient effort and untiring zeal in 
searching fur the best method. As one means 
of solving this problem, the use of **sources,”’ 
adapted to the grade of work then in hand, 
will be found most valuable. 

The Select Committee of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association in its report 
says concerning this subject: ** History is based 
upon documents, and the teaching that does 
not raise this fact into prominence in the mind 
of the student is as radically defective as the 
teaching of literature would be if it ignored 
the masterpieces and fixed attention upog the 
criticisms of the author of the text-book. 
Every subject must be so taught that its very 
essence, its most native features, shall some- 
how be apparent.’’ 

That some use of sources should be made is 
so well agreed upon by the writers on historical 
method that it is not necessary to amplify 
more fully, but 
when and how to use 


By Sara M. Riggs* 


grace uf God, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland king, defender of ye faith, etc. Hav- 
ing undertaken for ye glorie of God, and ad- 
vancement of ye Christian faith and honor of 
our king and countrie, a voyage to plant ye 
first colonie in ye Northern parts of Virginia, 
do by these presents solemnly and mutually in 
ye presence of God, and of one another, cove- 
nant, and combine ourselves into a civil body 
politick; for our better ordering, and preser- 
vation and furtherance of ye ends aforesaid; 
and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and 
frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meete and con- 
venient for ye general good of ye colonie; 
unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. ”” 

In the study of the founding of Plymouth, 
of which the record would be very brief if 
taken merely for the text, read from Bradford’s 


History of Plymouth Plantation the account | 


of the landing. (Extiacts may be found in 
Hart’s Source Book of American History, and 


and Samuel Adams, or the Declarations drawn 
up in the Congresses. Selections given in 

art’s Source Book, Chapters VIII and IX 
may be used ini this grade. 
text book and **Source’’ with outside reading 
—using such books as Fiske’s War of Inde- 
pendence, More’s Benjamin Franklin, Selec- 
tions from Franklin’s Autobiography, Hart’s 
Camps and Firesides of the Revolution, Hart’s 
American History toid. by Contemporaries, 
Vol. II. Chapters 24 and 25. : 

Correlate literature dealing with this period, 
such as: 

Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill— 
Holmes. 

Paul Revere’s Ride—Longfellow. — 

Hugh Wynne—S. Weir Mitchell. 

In the study of such a ‘‘Source’’ as the ex- 
amination of Franklin before the House of 
Commons, require the pupil to find out’ why 
Franklin appeared before the House of Com- 
mons, and to discover by reading the extract 
(1) Franklin’s views on taxation, (2) the senti- 
ment that prevailed in America as to taxation, 
and (3) the relation 
of the British Parli- 
ament to the colony. 





them is perhaps a os 
more difficult ques- j 
tion. As a general 
principle, use the 
source whenever it 
can help to make the 
historical truth more 
clear and more in- 
teresting to the pupil 
Keep in mind, ever, 
the object’ of his- 
torical study. Many 
teachers avoid this 
method because it 
entails more work 
upon them. To such 
there is little to say, 
for if the teacher is 
not willing toassume 
the duties of her 
profession, . success 








It is well to ap- 
proach every Source 
with something def- 
inite to discover— 
the inner spirit of the 
individual and of the 
people, or the fact 
itself as to. **furm”’ 
and *‘content.’’(Con- 
sult Mace’s Method 
in History for ‘an 
explanation of these 
terms. ) ‘ 

In conclusion, re- 
member-=first, that 
the original material 
is the medium by 
which the child is 
brought-face to face 
with the reality of 
the past; second, 








can never come. 

There are as many 
ways, almost, to use 
the *‘source,”’ as there are kinds of **Sources.”’ 
A document like the **Artic!:s of Confedera- 
tion”’ for New England, 1643, or the Treaty of 
Peace closing the Spanish war, 1898, must be 
treated very differently from a mere letter, a 
speech, or a narrative. The nature of the 
**Source’’ determines to some extent the 
method of using it. When it is other than a 
document, the **source’’ is best used simply as 
illustrative material—to enforce and_ vivify 
what the pupil has possibly already obtained 
from the text-book; when it is documentary 
in type, use it as the basis for study, placing 
before the pupils definite questions to be 
answered from the material. 

Too much emphasis can not be put upon the 
importance of this field for investigation, where 
the child may not only gather the flowers of 
fancy and sentiment that grow here so abund- 
antly, but may also delve deep for the rich 
treasures of fact hidden beneath the surface. 
A few illustrative lessons are here given. 

In the Teachers’ World for June, 1907, ““A 
Study of Early Virginia History”? illustrates 
a combination of narrative and source material. 


A Study of the Mayflower Compact 
**In the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the Loyal subjects of 
our dread Sovereign, Lord King James, by ye 


* Professor of History, Normal School, Cedar Fails, Iowa. 


THE BRANDENBURG GATE~BERLIN 


Hart’s Contemporaries, Vol. I., No. 99.) 
After the narrative is well in mind, present 
the following questions: 
1. Is there anything to show the religious. 
character of these peaple? 
2. Why do they speak of themselves as **sub- 
jects of the king ?”’ 
3. By what authority do they form this 
compact ? 
4. Who makes the laws? 
5. What is a *‘civil body politick ?”” 
6. How are the laws to be enforced ? 
7. Was this a constitution ? 
8. Why did they form the compact? 
9. Can you prove that these people were 
self-goverying ? 
10. Is any motive other than that of gaining 
religious freedom suggested ? 
11. Who signed the document? (This ques- 
tion will stimulate research. ) 


A Study of the Causes of the Revolution. 
1765-1775—Seventh Grade 


Read the text to get the sequence of events. 

As the events are taken up for special con- 
sideration, introduce the ‘*Sources,’’ ‘selecting 
such as may 
Those of the sixth grade, if the work has been 
carried on from the primary grades, will 
appreciate even the speeches of Patrick Henry 


be understood by the pupils. : 


that its use-gives ex- 

ercise-in interpreta- 
tion and _ organization, thus ‘developing 
thought power—the true end of education. 


The Brandenburg. Gate—-Berlin 
. This so-called gate, built in imitation of 
the Propvlaea at Athens, forms an imposing 
entrance to the street, ‘“*Unter den Linden,”’ 
from the Tiergarten, the great public park. 
Through its. passages ‘many:a .victorions army 
has marched, proclaiming: victorv, either’ for 
Germany or some.other nations; 

In 1807, when Napoleon entered Berlin as 
capter, he removed ‘the -quadriga of Victory 
which surmounts the structure and carried it 
to Paris, where until 1814 it adorned the 
triumphal arch in the ‘Place du Carrousel.”’ 
Then, after the defeat of Napoleon, it was 
restored to its original position: sate 

The central passage only is used by the 
members of the royal family. The open space 
in front is called the *‘Pauser-Platz’’ because 
here were the victories of the Prussian army in 
the war against Napoleon, 1814. 

QUESIIONS 

Why is this called ‘the Brandenburg Gate? 

What was the ‘‘ Propylaea?’’ 

What style of architecture is used? 

What isa‘‘quadriga?’’? Do you know of any others? 

Why was it possible for Napoleon to enter Beriln? 

Why was it possible for the Germans later to 
defeat Napoleon? 

[These and other questions inspire the pupil to 
make further search for the historial associctions. ] 


Supplement the © 
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Democracy in the Family 
There are some wise mothers who say to their 
children, ‘‘It will be better for all of us, if you 
children will help me to take care of you, or still 


better, it you will take care of your own selves. If 
you will not eat harmful things and will not .do 
things that you ought not to do; if you will not 
take things that belong to other persons and will 
not interfere with other persons’ rights; if you will 
keep clean, or will clean up and put in order vour- 
selves and the things and places that you have made 
unclean and disorderly; if you will be kind and 
helpful to one another, and will all plan and work 
together for the good of all of us, and will do all 
these things your own selves, because you want to 
and because you use your own eyes, ears, feet, 
hands, brains and hearts to make things go happily, 
I will help you to understand how, and it will be 
better for all of us. Our family will be a de- 
mocracy and you will be citizens of it.’’ 

A child brought up by a wise mother in this way 
has a far greatet chance to be successful and happy 
through life than if he were brought up as most 
children are throughout Europe, and even in our 
own country, as the subjects of paternal govern- 
ment rather than as responsible citizens of a 
democracy. 

Are they wise or unwise mothers who teach their 
children to take care of themselves? What can 
unripe apples have to do with democracy in the 
family? What can uncleanliness and disorder have 
to do with the failure of democracy in the family? 
How can planning together and working for the 
good of all help make a success of democracy in the 
home? Why will a man or a woman who has been 
brought up as a citizen of a democracy instead of a 
subject of a monarchy have a better chance to be 
successful and happy in life? Are most children 
in Europe and elsewhere brought up as subjects or 
as responsible citizens? 


Democracy in School 

The school is considered in some respects the 
same asa family and the teacher is in the place of 
the parent. The lawyers say it in Latin this way, 
‘The teacher is zz loco parentis.’’ As in the 
family so it is in the school, natural government is 
monarchy, which requires less thought and less care 
than democracy. It is easier for a strong petson 
to boss a weak one than to lead. It requires no 
thought for a parent to be impatient and to com- 
mand and scold and thrash. It is easier for a 
parent or a teacher on the instant to command a 
child to do nor not to doa thing than to get him 
to understand and want to do it, or to wish to avoid 
doing it. But in the long run, it takes less time 
and is easier to persuade and guide, because thete 
is no end to the old way but as soon as a child lias 
been taught to govern himself, he needs much less 
attention, for he is less apt to do wrong atid more 
apt to do right. If he learns in school to govern 
himself and to cooperate for the good of ali, he 
will froin that time be a more comfortable member 
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of his family, lifting a load of care and anxiety 
from his parents and making them feel, and very 
likely say, ‘‘I did not know my child could be 
such a treasure.’’ It is worth while for any girl or 
any boy to work hard for this. As the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined, and a faithful child citizen will 
be faithful and loyal to the state wien grown to 
manhood or womanhood. 


In what respect is a scliool considered the same as 
a family? When the lawyers speak of teachers and 
say ‘‘in loco parentis'’ what do they mean? What 
kind of government is natural in the family and 
in the school? What kind of government requires 
more thought and.care, democracy or monarcliy? 
Which requires more care and thought, impatience 
and anger or patience and love? When a strong 
boy is unkind to smaller or weaker boys and inter- 
feres with and annoys them, what is he called? Do 
the other fellows respect and love a bully? In the 
long tun which takes the most time and care, com- 
manding and bossing or persuading and leading? 
Why is this the case? If a boy learns in school to 
govern himself and to cooperate for the good of all, 
how is that sure to affect conditions at home? 
What good will the state get when a boy or girl 
who is a good citizen shall have grown to manhood 
or womanhood? 


Democracy in the State 

A state is a big family made up of many little 
families. If the members of this big family do 
what they can to have things go right, to keep 
things healthy and clean, to refrain from meddling 
with other persons who are attending to their own 
business and doing no harm to other people, and 
give their thought and care and votes to have good 
laws and good officers, then this big family is a 
democratic state or a republic. 

As we have seen, government in the family, in 
the school and in the state are all about the same. 
In all of these it is natural for the strong to ‘‘boss’’ 
or govern the weak, and as human nature is far from 
perfect, unless theré are the ties of motherly or 
fatherly love, such as we find in homes and happily 
in many schools and public offices, the less strong 
have to suffer because of the selfishness, ignorance 
or thoughtlessness of the strong who can dominate. 


How can we compare a state with the family? 
Under what conditions is this big family a de- 
mocracy? Is there any great difference between 
democracy in the family, in the school and in the 
state? In all of these, how is it natural for the 
strong one to treat the weaker ones? 


Democracies Return to Monarchy 

There is an ancient saying that ‘‘Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty.’’ That simply means, 
that when people are not careful to govern them- 
selves there are always those who will take advan- 
tage of the situation and will govern more and 
more. Sometimes the ones whom tle people elect 
or pick out to govern or manage their business, 
take more power than is given tothem. In our 
country, what happens most commonly, is that 
some man, who is not elected by the people, 
advises some petsons how to vote. More atid more 
people vote the way he tells them. After a while, 
he cau lave any person lie wants elected, and of 
course, he picks out tu be elected only tliose who 
will do as he telis them after they are elected. He 
is called ‘‘the boss’’ and is really the monarch or 
king, and he finds ways of making the people pay 
money tribute to him, just about the same as if the 
people really called him their king or emperor. 
More toney is paid for doing the work of the city 
than should be. Tlie streets are not kept so clean 
and other sanitary precautions are not properly 
taken, and sickness and death of citizens increase. 
A better idea can be gotten of this when one 
knows that as soon as Col. Waring‘cleaned the 
streets of New York the number of deaths of men, 
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women and children in the city was decreased ten 
thousand in one year. 

What is that ancient saying in reference to 
‘‘Kternal vigilance and liberty?’’ What does it 
mean? When the people do not watch and protect 
their rights, how are men who are elected to office 
apt to act? What happens commonly in the cities 
ot our country in reference to men who tell others 
how to vote? When such men control the majority 
of voters, how do they use that power? What is 
such a man called? What unfortunate things are 
apt to come to the people asa result of a ‘‘boss’’ 
being the real ruler of the city? 


School City Exchange. 


EpitTor’s Note: Every reader of Normal Instructor who 
has adopted the School City method of government in his or 
her schoolis earnestly urged to report name and address to 
Mr. Gill. You are also invited to senda report of your ex- 
perience in founding the*School City in your schools and 
what it has accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such 
letters are sure to beof interestto other teachers and they 
will be published in this School City Exchange. ‘Those of 
you who wish to ask questions concerning School City matters 
are invited to correspond with Mr, Gill, He willanswer your 
questions in this department. He has kindly consented to 
send personal replies when the request is accompanied by 
twenty-fivecents to pay for postage and clerical work. We 
have suggested this charge to Mr. Gill knowing how gener- 
ously he gives himself to the cause so closeto his heart and 
how severely his time, strength and resources are taxed in 
securing the advanceinen @* this work to which he is devot- 
ing his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in establishing 
School Cities throughout the country. Teachers desiring to 
secure his services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms, 

The following books have been prepared to help teach- 
ers to establish School Cities in their scliools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents, . This is the most help- 
ful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the School 
City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents. This 
is a good book to use among parents to gain their support. 

‘The Gill System of Moral.and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Celluloid School City badges may be had from Mr, Gill. 
Those for officers are five cents each and those for citizens 
two cents each and postage. 

Orders for these books, badges and correspondence for this 
department should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L, Gill, 340 
West Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna, 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

The following letter is typical, and when I shall 
have answered it, many Jetters which I prize very 
highly will have their reply, though there is not 
room to quote each one separately in this column, 
as I should like to do: 


‘DEAR MR. GILL :— 

‘With great interest I have been reading the 
department of ‘Moral and Civic Training’ in the 
Normal Instructor. It lias seemed such a departure 
from the conventional way of doing school work, 
that I have hesitated to try it. Then, too, I have 
been fearful of my own ability to carry out this 
plan successfully. Nevertheless, I am persuaded 
the plan is a good one, and we can learn in the 
effort. I have decided to try the plan if the school 
board will permit. To assist me in organizing I 
want ‘The School Republic’ and enclose fifty cents 
for the same. 

‘*Our school does not open till the second week 
in September, but 1 want to study the matter care- 
fuly before that time. I will have charge of the 
eighth to the eleventh grades inclusive. 

‘Very eed yours, 
“‘W. T., Principal of High 


As to your own ability to use the School City 
method, you need not have one moment of doubt- 
ing in the face of eleven years experience in hun- 
dreds of schools. Many have failed in their attempt 
to use the metliod, but I have never known of one 
failure by a young, inexperienced teacher, or an 
older one of much experience, provided only that 
the teacher’s motive is right, that he puts some 
enthusiasm into the work, that he maintains his 
enthusiasm and uses a plan that is not altogether 
unreasonable. Not mucli knowledge or much tact 
is needed, but of course, the more knowledge and 
tact used in any work in or out of school, the 
better it is. 

If you have a reasonably successful School City 
your discipline will be ail right, but will utterly 
fail, for with that as a motive, you canot maintain 
enough enthusiasm to secure cottinued success, 
Your motive must be higher. It must be the high- 
est service to the individual child, to the com- 
munity, to the state, to our whole country and to 
all humanity. 
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not teach men anything, but simply 

brought to their recollection things which 
they knew, but of which they had not a clear 
conception. He thus led his pupils to the de- 
sired conclusion through their own reflective 
powers; simpiy addressing to them a number 
of questions, based upon his knowledge of the 
powers of the human mind, and trusting to the 
development of their power ot inferring the 
unknown from the known. Here is the way 
in which he talked to one of the many incred- 
ulous men whom he encountered, Meno by 
name, for whose instruction he calls up an il- 
illiterate boy, a slave, to show that the boy 
knew, without any teaching at all, the proper- 
ties and relations of the square: 


GS not teach always maintained that he did 


Meno and Socrates : 


Meno. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by 
saying that we do not /earn and that what we call 
learning is only a process of recollection? Can you 
leach me that? 

Socrates. I see, Meno, that you are a roguish 
fellow, for you ask whether I can /each you, when I 
ai saying that there is no such thing as /e ching, 
but only recollection. Thus you doubtless imagine 
you will involve me in a contradiction. 

Meno. Indeed, Socrates, I protest that I had no 
such intention. I ‘only asked the question from 
habit, but if you can prove to me that what you say 
is true, I wish you would do so. 

Soc. That is no easy matter but I will try to 
please you to the best of my power. Suppose that 
you call up one of your numerous attendants, that 
I may demostrate on him. 

Meno. Certainly. Come hither, boy. 

Soc. He is Greek and speaks Greek, does he not? 

Meno. Yes he was born in the house. 

Soc. Attend, now, to the questions which I ask 
him, and observe whether he learns of me or only 


remembers. 
Meno. I will. 
Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a figure 


like this is a square? 

Boy. Ido. 

Soc. And you know that a square figure has 
these four lines equal? 


Boy. Certainly. 

Sec. And these lines which I have drawn through 
the middle of the square are also equal? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. A square may be of any size? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And if one side of the figure be of two feet, 


and the other side be of two feet, how much will 
the whole be? Let me explain if in one direction 
the space be of two feet, and in the other direction 
of one foot, the whole would be of two feet taken 


once? 
Boy. Yes. 
Soc. But since this side is also of two feet, there 


are twice two feet. 


(Continued from the June Number) 
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duce a figure of eight square feet ; does he not ? 
Meno. Yes. 
Soc. And does he really know ? 


Meno. Certainly not. 


Soc. He only guesses that because tlie square is 
double the line is double. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Observe him while he recalls the steps in 


regular order. (To the boy.) Tell me, boy, do you 
assert that adouble space comes from adouble line? 
Remember that Iam not speaking of an oblong, 
but of a square, and of a square twice the size of 
this one—that is to say, of eight feet, and I want 
to know whether you still say that a double square 
couies from a double line? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But does not this line become doubled if we 
add another such line here? 


Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And four such lines wili make a space con- 
taining eight feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Let us describe such a figure: is not that 


what you would say is the figure of eight ieet? 
Boy. Yes. 
Soc. And are there not these four divisions 1n 
the figure, each of which is equal to the figure of 
tour feet 


Boy. True. 

Soc. And is not that four times four? 
Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And four times is not double? 
Boy. .No, indeed 


Socrates and His Method. I 


Soc. But how nmch? 
Boy. Four times as much. 
Therefore the double line,: hog: has formed 


Soc. 
a space, not twice, but four times as much. 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And four times four are dixtech— re they 
not? ; . i 

Boy. Yes. : ; 

Soc. What line would give ‘you a space of eight 


feet, as this gives one of sixteen sonst Do you see? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And the apace : of four feet is made from 
this half line? 

Boy. «.Yes. ‘ 

Soc.” Good; and is not a space of eight feet twice 
the size of this, and half the’size of the other? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Such a space, then, will be made’out.of a 
line greater than this one, and less than that one. 

Boy. Yes; that is what I think. 

Soc. Very good; I like to hear you. say. what 
you think. And .now-teli me is not this a line of 
two feet and ‘that of four?. 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Then the line which forms the side of eight 
feet ouglit to be more than this line of two feet. 
and less ‘than the other of four feet? 


Boy. It ought. 
Soc. Try and see if you can tell how much it 
will be. 


Boy. Three feet. 

Soc. Then if we add a half to this line of two, 
that will be the line of three. Here are two and 
there is one; and on the other side, here are two 
also and there is one: and that makes the figure of 
which you speak? 

Boy. Yes. : 

Soc. But if there are three feet this way and 
three feet that way, tle whole space will be three 
times three feet? 


Boy. That is evident. 

Soc. And how much are three times three feet? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. And how much is thé double of four? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Then the figure of eight is not made out of 
a line of three? 

Boy. No. 

Soc. But from what line?—tell me exactly ; and 


if you would rather not reckon, try and show _ me 
the line. 

Boy. Indeed, Socrates, I do not know. 

Soc. Do you see, Meno, what advances he has 
made in his power of recollection? He did not 
know at first, and he does not know now, what is 
the side of a figure of eight feet: but then he 
thouglit that he knew, and atiswered confidently as 
if he knew, and had no difficulty; but now he has 
a difficulty, and neither knows nor fancies that he 
knows. 


Meno. True. ‘ 

Soc. Is he not better off in knowing his 
ignorance? 

Meno. I think that he is. 

Soc. If we have made him doubt, and given him 
the ‘‘torpedo’s shock,’’ have we done him any 
harm? 


Meno I think not. 
Soc. We have certainly 
done something tliat may as- 
sist him in .finding out the 





Boy. Thiere are. 

Soc. Then the square is of 
twice two feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many are 
twice two feet? Count and 
tell me. 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

Soc. And might there not 


be another square twice as 
large as this, and having, like 
this, the lines equal? 

Boy. Yes. 

Sce. And of iow many feet 
would that be? 

Boy. Of eight feet, 

Soc. And now try and teli 
me the length of the line 
which forms the side of that 
double square; if this is two 
feet, what will that be? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, that 
will be double. 

Soc. Do you observe, Meno, 
that I am not teaching the boy 
anything, but only asking him 
questions? And now he fancies 
that he knows how long a line 
is necessary in order to pro- 








truth of the matter; and now 
he will wish to remedy his 
ignorance; but then he would 
have been ready to tell all the 
world that the double space 
should have a double side. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. But do you suppose 
that he would ever have in- 
quired or learned what he 
fancied that he knew and did 
not know, until he had fallen 
into perplexity under the idea 
that he did not know, and had 

desired to know? 

Meno. I think not, Socrates. 

Soc.. Then he was the better 
for the torpedo’s touch?’ 

Meno. [ think tliat he was. 

Soc. Mark now the further 
development. I shall only ask 

, him, and not teach him, and 
he shall share the inquiry with 
me: and do you watch and see 
if you find me telling or ex- 
plaining anything to him, in- 
stead of eliciting his opinion. 








*Superintendent of Schools, West 
Iloboken, N. J. 


SOCRATES INSTRUCTING ALCIBADES 


Tell me, boy, is not this a 
(Continued on page qo) 
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Lessons on the Sugar Beet 
INDUSTRY TAUGHT IN THE EIGHTH GRADE ee 


Pa 


By W. N. Clifford*» > $e 








VERY man, woman, and child in the United States consumes 
E nearly seventy pounds of sugar in one year. 

This sugar is obtained from several different sources, The sugar 
cane of the South furnishes a very large quantity. Much is obtained 
from the beet of tropical latitudes, and quite a good deal comes from 
the sorghum cane, the sugar maple, honey and corn, 

About three years ago a party of teachers from Council Bluffs went 
to New Orleans to study the Sugar Industry. We went out into the 
fields and traced the manufacture of sugar from the growing cane, 
through various processes in the mill until we saw the raw sugar as it 
was unloaded on the levee. 

Specimens of the different products were collected, showing the full 
development of the Cane Sugar Industry, and were brought home for 
examination and study by our school children. Pictures were also 
obtained from which slides were made, By the use of this material the 
children who are studying about the Southern States got a good idea of 
one of their most important industries. 

The supply of cane sugar not being sufficient to meet the demands of 
the people, in recent years sugar beets have been cultivated in large 
quantities, which at present furnish a very large part uf the 
sugar supply. ‘The sugar beet belt extends from the 


the weeds and cut out the beets until the proper stand.is secured. Then 
the regular cultivating begins and men with horses plow the -beets as 
though they were corn until the summer is well advanced. 

After the beets are fully matured, they are pulled and topped. In 
topping, care must be taken to remove a portion of the beet with the 
leaves, as mineral matter is secreted in the top of the beet and this. in- 
terferes with the separation of the sugar. 

If the beet fields are at a distance from the factory, the beets are 
loaded on trains (See Picture. Loading beets), and in the beet sections 
long trains of beets are seen in the early fall on the way to the factory. 
If the farmer lies within five or six miles, it will pay him to haul by 
team. 

On the arrival at the factory the beets are hauled to a weighing plat- 
form and unloaded in the shed. The price paid to the farmers per ton 
for sugar beets is based on the supposition that the beets contain from 
twelve to fifteen per cent of sugar. From each load of beets a sample 
is.taken and the juice is tested in the labratory to make sure that the 
percentage of sugar does not fall below this amount. 

The beets are then taken from the shed, carefully washed and 

shredded into long strips. The sugar in the beet is secreted 
in celJs and the beets are cut so that these cells are not 





Hudson Valley westward through Michigan, 
northern Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, 
Utah, and California. The suga. beet 
flourishes best in irrigated sections, 

The factories, located in the center of 
a beet section, must have good _trans- 
portation facilities with plenty of fuel 
and water. (See Picture Factory at 
Ames, Nebr. ) 

The farmers in the vicinity of the 
factory contract to raise a certain 
number of acres of beets and the 
seed is furnished by the company so 
that the beets will be uniform in 
quality. From four to five dollars 
per ton are paid for the beets delivered 
on the cars or at the factory if the 
fields are near by. It does not pay to 
haul the beets by wagon more than five 
or six miles. If the fields are located at a 
greater distance, they are shipped by rail. 

The season for beets is longer than for corn, 












injured. These strips are called cossetts. The 
cossetts are put into large tanks containing 
very hot water and are washed several times 
until the sugar has been forced out. By 
the present process it is not possible to 
get all the sugar. This juice is now 
sweet and dark. Into it is placed 
cream of lime, which is our pinacy 
commercial lime ground fine and 
mixed with water, resembling milk 
in appearance. Into this dark fluid 
is also forced: some carbonic acid 
gas, which causes the impurities to 
solidify so that when the juice is 
filtered it comes outa clear, wine- 
colored fluid, called at the factory 
**thin juice.” : 
This thin juice is placed in evaporators 
which are sealed tanks containing hot 
steam coils. (Picture. Evaporators), 
The water is then evaporated until the sub- 
stance becomes a thick, crystalized mass called 





so that the ground is prepared earlier by a few 
weeks, and the crop is left in the field as long as it can be 

safe from the frost, as it is during the last few weeks before gather- 
ing the crop that the beets secrete the largest percentage of sugar. 
Great care is taken to protect them from freezing. 

After the ground has been thoroughly plowed and cultivated, it is 
rolled, thus packing it closely to insure its retention of moisture. It 
can be seeded either by hand or machinery. About twenty pounds 
of seed are used to the acre and the rows should be about two feet 
apart with the plants about a foot from each other in the row. (See 
Picture Sugar beets). 

The ground is carefully cultivated during the summer until the beet 
tops néarly cover the surface and the crop is usually laid by in July. 
The harvesting begins in October and frequently the crop is not all 
worked up until after the holidays. 

The beet crop is much more profitable than corn to farmers, but as it 
reauires more hand labor many farmers dislike it. The income from 
an acre of beets is about 
twice as muchas that from 
corn. The cost of produc- 


SUGAR BEETS 


**fillmas.’? The fillmas is put into centrifugals 

resem bling hollow barrels, inside of which isa net screen. 
(See Picture. Centrifugals), The centrifugals are made to re- 
volve very rapidly and the crystals collect . the screen. The liquid 
molasses is forced through the net, collected, and sent back to the evap- 
orators to be reduced again to fillmas. This process is continued until 
all the sugar is separated from the liquid. 

The sugar, as soon as it has been taken from the centrifugals, is dried 
and placed in barrels or sacks and put upon the market. The first 
beet sugar in the season usually comes from California and is soon 
followed by the product from the interior states. Merchants prefer 
handling beet sugar to cane sugar as the cost is somewhat less and the 
profit greater. Consumers do not like it so well, as beet sugar is not 
considered so sweet as cane sugar. 

It has been a question what tu do with the by-products. The cossetts 
accumulate about the factory and are often anannoyance. At Ames, 


Neb., they have been used to fatten sheep and cattle and are found to 
be more profitable than 


corn for this purpose. 
Some beet fields are lo- 
cated near our city schouls, 





tion is about twenty-five 





dollars and .the income 
varies from fifty to one 
hundred dollars, accord- 
ing to the prdductiveness 
of the soil. As soon as 
the beets are up, children 
are employed to go through 
the fields and pull weeds 
to thin out the beets. ‘These 
children are followed by 
men with hand hoes who 
soften the ground, pull up 











*W. N. Clifford, Supt. of Schools 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and Associate 
Editor of the Journal of Geography 








and last fall it was pos 
sible to take the children 
studying this industry on 
an excursion to see the 
pulling and topping of the 
ets and the oe on 
the cars. It was not pos- 
sible to have the children 
visit the factory at Ames, 
Neb. 
By the study of this in- 
dustry, the pupils are de- 
~ veloping their power. of 
oral speech and acquiring 
an intelligent interest in 
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different parts of the country. The foundation 
of the study of economics is laid by consider- 
ing the cost of production, -cost to consumer 
and questions of transportation and the like. 
This lesson is satided out by- having the 
class prepare illustrated booklets containing 
the story that they have been talkiny ‘about. 
In this way, several of the subjects are corre- 
lated and practice is afforded in ‘drawing, in 
preparing original or copied illustrations, in 
writing, spelling, language and geography. 


Material for the Lesson 


The following outline may be used by the 
teacher in developing the subject with the class: 
LESSON PLAN ON BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY . 
Beginning of the Industry. In France: in 
Germany. 
Beginning in the United States; in Cali- 
fornia. 
Cultivation of the Beet. 
Preparation of the land. Depth of plow- 
ing. Method of planting. 
Time. Machines. Amount of seed. 
Care of the crop. Hand labor. Cultivators. 
Harvesting of the crop. Time. Hand 
labor. Amount. 
Best Lands for the Industry. 
Irrigated. Leading States. 
Location of the Factories. 
necesasry. 
Delivery of the Beets. Teams and cars. 
Weighing and Taring. Amount of Sugar. 
Cleaning Beets. Method. Weighing. 
Method. 
Slicers. ‘*Cossetts.”’ 


Conditions 























Describe the Juice. 


Diffusion Battery. 
Method of Clarification. 
Method of lg, poe 


**Fillmas. ”’ 
Centrifugals. escribe method of separat- 
ing the sugar. 

Granulators. Drying and packing the sugar. 


By-Products. Use. 


CONCRETE MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR THE LESSON 
The sugar beet as it is found growing in the 
fields. 
Bottled specimens which contain— 
‘The shredded beets called cossetts. 
The first product, the dark liquid. 
Thin juice. 
Thick, juice, called fillmas. : 
Samples of the different kinds of sugar. 
Sample of the molasses. 
Mounted photographs showing the pictures 
of the factory. 
The fields of growing beets. 
Interior views of the factory. 
Slides to be used with the stereopticon. 
Tracing the processes from the field through 
to the time the sugar is ready for the market. 





Interior Decoration 
(Continued from page 11) 


if there is a rather large rug and two smaller 
ones, the large rug may be placed across the 
room in the center, and the smaller rugs at 
each side. This will make the room appear 
much deeper. 

Another way to make the rooin appear larger 
is to place the largest rug crosswise in the 


EVAPORATION 


center of the floor and then to place the smaller 
rugs parallel with the larger rug, but centered 
in the vacant floor space at each end of the 
room. 

The usual covering for the walls is paper. 
Some people object to wall paper—claiming 
that it is not healthy; that the paste with 
which it is applied is liable to mould, and 
that the paper might harbor germs. The 
same however might be said of burlap, grass- 
cloth, canvas, buckram or cotton tapestries. 
The only other thing to do in case you do not 
want to put paper or fabric on the wali, is to 
paint it. This is sometimes done—the border 
being stenciled. Sometimes. also, a pleasant 
effect is obtained by having the paper stop at 
the picture-rail and not go way up to the ceil- 
ing, but leaving the tinted plaster on the wall 
bare. Good colors for a girl’s room are white 
and gold, gray, lemon, jonquil, light rose, 
pale sky blue and lilac. For a boy’s room the 
colors would depend more on the color of the 
furniture. 

Interior No. [II is a simple room for a boy. 
Walls divided into thirds: upper third a frieze 
plaited denim, lower two thirds soft green 
small pattern. Wood work is all white—-floors 
covered in **Crex,’’ a western grass matting in 
brown tones. The furniture was specially 
designed and is in fumed oak, 

Interior No. Il isa girl’s chamber. Walls 
above the wainscoting (which is dull cream) 
are in an Arts and Crafts design—pink, green 
and yellow. Whe draperies are green silk— 
floor, chinese matting—furniture, curly birch 
—brass bedstead and green wilton rugs. 
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LOADING BEETS ON THE TRAIN 
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Word Drills 


By Grace Poorbaugh 


Since it is commonly agreed that reading 
should be given the most important place in 
the first year’s work, too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon a constant review of words 
learned. ‘Teachers too often neglect this be- 
cause they think it tiresome, which indeed it 
would be if no ingenuity were used. 

During the first week, the lessons are usually 
about home, mamma, baby, etc., so that these 
devices may be used as illustrations. ‘The 
teaeher draws a house on the blackboard and as 
she draws she says, ‘*This is where baby lives. 
Who would like to go to see baby to-day ?”’ 
Of course every child is anxious to go. Then 
she draws steps up to the door of the house, 
and upon these she writes the words which she 
wishes the children to learn. When a child has 
reached the door, she says, **I think baby is in 
this room playing with her blocks. See, here 
are baby’s locks.” Quickly she draws blocks 
and writes words upon them. 

When these have been named correctly, she 
says, ‘*Here are baby’s dolls. Can you count 
them? Can you tell their names?’ This some 
child does by again naming the written words. 

**[ think baby must be very sleepy. She must 
have her nap.”’ At this the aaiiee sing some 
little lullaby, playing they are putting baby to 
sleep. This serves as a little rest exercise. 

Next she says, “I think baby is awake now. 
Who wants to go up stairs and see ?”’ 

Again steps are em and some child ‘‘runs 
up”? by naming the words. ‘‘Now here are 
baby’s soldiers. Baby loves to play with them 
and hear their names. Whocan show them to 
her and tell her their names?’’? Again the same 
words are repeated. So an enjoyable time is 
spent with baby and the children are uncon- 
scious of the results obtained by the teacher. 

It is always well to correlate nature study as 
far as possible with the reading work. During 
the second week, seed babies may be studied. 

The teacher draws some cat-tails on the black- 
board and as she does this, she says, ‘*Who 
would like to go for cat-tails to-day ?’’ Invaria- 
bly every childis anxious 
to go. One little one then 
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the other side. ‘‘O, but they seem to be just 
beyond a fence. We must climb it, I sup- 
pose.’’ So again the words are named as the 
fence is climbed. 

At other times, thistles, golden-rod, milk- 
weed babies, etc., may be gathered in the same 
way. The teacher may say to the children, 
“This is a beautiful day. Would you like to 
go to the country ?’’ Naturally there are no dis- 
senting voices. Thenshe draws a long road, 
placing houses on either side. Upon each 
youse she writes a word which she wishes to fix 
in the minds of the children. Then she asks, 
‘‘Do you know who live in these houses ?”’ 
Again every child is anxious to tell. 

Pointing to the last house she says, **This is 
where we are going to spend the has. Who 
would like to gather some flowers as we go up 
the lane ?’’ At this she draws flowers along the 
road and some child picks them by naming the 
words correctly. 

**See the kitties on the fence. Who would 
like to call them?’ Quickly she draws a fence 
with a row of kittens sitting upon it, writing a 
word upon the back of each. Some child steps 
up and taking the pointer, calls each kitten by 
name. 

**Who would like to go back to the little 
brook and fish ?”’ Again she draws a stream with 
fish in it, then some child plays he is fishing by 
naming the words upon the tish. When all the 
fish have been caught, water lilies may be 
drawn. Some child will be delighted to have 
a bunch of beautiful liliesto take back with 
him to the house. 

*“There are some beautiful red apples in the 
orchard. Who would like toclimb this ladder 
and pick some?’’ This time the words may be 
used twice, once on the ladder and once on the 
apples. Of course some apples will fall and 
these some child may pick up. ‘*I think we 
must be going home now,’ she says. 

Then the recitation ends and the children. 
again unconscious of the results obtained, take 
their seats, thinking what a splendid time they 
have had in the country. 

The third week of the month may be spent 
talking about fruits. Apples may le picked 
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and pnt into baskets by naming words. Pears, 
grapes, plums, peaches, etc., may be picked in 
the same-way. 

During the fourth week Indian life may be 
studied in a very simple way. Tents may be 
drawn on the blackboard with words written on 
the tents. Children play that they name the 
Indians by naming the words. Draw trees on 
the blackboard and write wordson them. Play 
chopping the trees by naming the words. Draw 
Indian cradles on the blackboard. Play that 
they contain the Indian baby’s dolls. Name 
dolls by naming words. Draw a canoe with 
words upon it. Play that some child makes it 
by naming the words. 

Four weeks have passed and the children 
know thoroughly the words taught and have a 
good start in the reading work and instead 
of its being drudgery, it has been a pleasure; 
play instead of work. 


A Solo. 
By Eva Mayne 


**You should,”’ said the Primary Supervisor, 
**attempt to get every backward child at some 
time,to sing a solo. When you can accomplish 
this, he will never be the same again.”’ 

Miss K— went home pondering. She knew 
this was not to be taken literally, but she was 
not sure just what Miss H— meant. 

A few days later the superintendent held a 
grade mecting in the building where Miss K— 
taught. He asked her if there were any child- 
ren left in her room, as he wished to illustrate 
some points in Speer Nuutber which could best 
be done with children. ‘*‘Yes, there are two 


boys there who stayed to help me, but they will © 


not do very well,’ said Miss K—. **They are 
the slowest boys in my class.”” And _ she re- 
membered with misgiving how little intercst 
John ever took in his Number, and how bash- 
ful was little Frank. However, they were 
brought in. Frank was embarrassed, but John 
stood up manfully and did his best. Question 
after question was put tu him, much of the 
work being entirely new, but carefully develop- 
ed by the superintendent. Miss K— knew that 





steps up to the blackboard 
and naming the words writ- 
ten on the cat-tails thinks 
he has gotten them all, and 
taking his seat, is as well 
satisfied as though he really 
possessed a bunch of these 
velvety things. Quickly 
drawing a bridge on the 
blackboard, the teacher 
says, “If we cross this 
bridge, I’m sure we will 
find many more cat-tails.”’ 
Upon the board she then 
writes the “‘drill words”’ 
and some child goes across, 
sure of finding many more 
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cat-tails when he has reached 
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nnder ordinary circumstances he would have 
floundered at the beginning. But John seemed 
to think he had the honor of the school to 
maintain, and with set lips and white face, he 
stood with eyes fixed upon the questioner. 

Not once did he miss, but kept up evel to 
the end, and was applanded by the teachers 
when the ordeal was over. Suddenly it flashed 
over Miss K—’s mind, **I wonder if that can be 
John’s solo!” She watched John keenly the 
next day, and when the Number lesson came, 
she saw his lips shut, while a tense expression 
came over his face. He recited for her as he 
had never done before. Day after day he kept 
it up. From being one of the slowest os 
in the class, he became a leader. Miss K— has 
observed many other solos since that day, and 
is always happy when she has led one of her 
little ones to render one. 


Geography Device. 
By Virginia Baker 


Get three cheap Noah’s arks and remove the 
contents. Label one ark, **Animals of Cold 
Regions, *’another, **Animals of ‘Temperate 
Regions.”’ the third, **Animals of Hot Re- 
gions.”? Write on cards the names of animals 
and place in respective arks. After the child- 
ren have mastered the names of the animals of 


each region, thoroughly, use the cards as the © 


basis of spelling lessons until each child can 
spell the names of the various animals correctly. 

The cards may then, occasionally, be dis- 
tributed and will form good material for oral 
and written language lessons. The children 
should describe the appearance of the ani- 
mals their habits and mode of life, their useful- 
ness to man, etc. Let them collect anecdotes 
respecting some of them. The Noah’s arks 
will prove useful on rainy days and Friday 
afternoons. 


Primary Language Lesson on Squirrels 
By Bella Geisse 
FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


Five little squirrels up in a tree. 

This squirrel says: *‘What do I see”’? 

This squirrel says: **I smell a gun.” 

This squirrel says: *‘Oh let’s run.” 

This squirrel says: *‘Let’s hide in the 
shade. ”” 

This squirrel says; ‘*I°m not afraid.”’ 

‘Bang went a gun, And they ran—every 
one. 

Teach the jingle asa finger play, the child- 
ren holding up five outspread fingers for the 
first line, and different fingers to represent the 
squirrels of the following lines. They will de- 
light in a very loud clapfor the bang of the 

un. 

Place the rhyme on the blackboard and -use 
itas a.word drill. Who knows how many times 
squirrel ison the board? Point to it for me. 
How many times do you see squirrels? 


Where? Show me says in 3d line. Zhis in 
the 4th. Squirrel in the 2id, etc. 
SECOND YEAR CLASS. 
Blackboard Reading Lesssn. 
The squirrels live in the woods. They make 


their homes in hollow trees. They canrun very 
fast. They jump from limb to limb, and from 
tree to tree. Squirrels eat nuts. They gather 
them in the fall for their winter use. ‘They are 
busy, active little animals. They have long 
bnshy tails. They have strong sharp teeth. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Let children of the third year hunt for poems 
about the squirrel, one or two stanzas of which 
may be written under the picture. The teacher 
should have a poem to put on the board for the 


children who are unsuccessful in the search to 


copy. 
FOURTH YEAR. 


Composition. Let the class write the life 
story of a squirrel as told by himself. 


Some Suggestions. 


Maude M. Grant 
Small hearts cut from colored paper may be 
used as parquetry circles and squares. 
Many pretty border designs can be made by 


pasting these hearts on gray or white mounting . 


aper, according to a regular pattern which 
may be lightly traced on the mounting paper. 

Little booklets of free-hand cuttings are 
always attractive. The subjects are various:— 

The days of the week may be most pictur- 
esquely illustrated. Sunday may be represented 
by achurch and a line of people. Monday by 
a wash-tub, bench, cake of soap, a line with 
clothes on it, a wringer and clothes-pins. 
Tuesday by a flat-iron and an ironing table. 
Wednesday, a spool, mending basket, scissors, 
needle and thimble. Thursday, two ladies 
seated in chairs opposite each other, one wear- 
ing a hat tu represent ‘Visiting day.’’ Fri- 
day, a pail, broom, dust-pan and scrubbing 
brush. Saturday, a table, stove, bowl, spoon, 
fork and pans for baking day. 

The months may be appropriately represeat- 
ed by cuttings. Bare trees are for January, 
Flags, valentines and birds for February; a 

























boy flying a kite for March; colored crocuses 
and an umbrella for April; a May-pole and 
violets for May; roses, strawberries and butter- 
flies for June; fire crackers for July, yellow 
daisies and little black bugs for August; 
grapes and corn for September; a squirrel and 
nuts for October; a turkey for November and 
the Three Wise Men for December. These 
cuttings are especially pretty made of colored 
papers. 

he carpenter and his tools form a pleasing 
subject, iis tools being the hammer, saw, 
nails and brace and bit. 

The gardener is also a good subject with his 
rake, hoe, basket, lawn-mower and hose. 

A set of dishes cut from white paper and 
mounted upon blue cardboard or bristed board 
is very pretty. 

A cirlus parade with the horses, camels, ele- 
phants, wagons and band gives the children an 
excellent opportunity to display ingenuity. 


Wall-paper Designs 


°9 


My children drew some pretty ‘‘units’? and 
I showed them how these might be repeated for 
wall-paper patterns ‘They immediately wished 
to try this work. I told them if they could do 
their own spacing and make their own *‘wash”’ 
for background, they might try. I was sur- 
prised at the result. I think that putting them 
on their own responsibility did them good. 
The backgrounds were dainty and quite even- 
ly done. and the units were repeated in gvod 


shape. 





Declaration of Principles and Aims 


(Continued from page 7) 


and of speech should be insisted on among 
teachers. It is not becoming that commercial- 
ism or self-seeking should shape their actions, 
or that yr epee should mark their utter- 
ances. <A code of professional conduct clearly 
understood and rigorously enforced by public 
opinion is being slowly developed, and must 
one day control all teachers worthy of the 
name. 

19. In teaching, as in every other kind of 
work, the best service is secured by finding the 
individual best fitted to the particular place as 
indicated by training, experience, and meri- 
torious service; the National Education As- 
sociation therefore heartily approves a merit 
system of promoting teachers and filling va- 
cancies. We assert, furthermore, that the 
grounds upon which a teacher may apply for a 
position are preparatory training, experience 
and meritorious service,—in « word, profes- 
sional fitness, alone; and that the use of other 
persunal and Saree arguments to secure ap- 
pointment is deplorable in the teacher and a 
serious menace to a high professional standard. 


A ROW OF HALLOWE'EN BLACK CATS 


Fold a sheet of paper in the center, then fold each end over to meet the middle. 


line of a cat, being careful to draw ground lines AC and BD 
once the cats will stand up. If désired fill 


d in order that a row will be obtained. 
each cat in with black, that being most appropriate for the occasion. 


On the outside space draw the silhouette out- 
en cut the four foldings at 
























































A Thanksgiving Play 
By Nellie McCabe 


{The curtain rises on a group of girls, say twenty- 


four, seated around a pile of corn that is not yet 
husked. They participate in an old-time husking- 
bee. One-half of the girls are dressed in Puritan 


costume and the rest of the yirls in the costume of 
the Virginia girls—the ‘puffed overskirts and 
bodices. The following dialogue ensues as they 
are busy husking the corn:] 

First Girl— 
Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day, 
We'll stop our work and take time to play. 

Second Girl— 
We are going to grandma’s to dine 
We're to have turkey and everything fine. 
All of my cousins are to be there— 
John and Louise and sweet Baby Clare. 

Third Girl— 
To grandmother’s house I’d much rather go, 
Than coast on the ice or slide in the snow, 

Fourth Girl— 
We’ll all play games and be ever so gay, 
Even gr: indpa and grandma will join in the 

play. 
Fifth Girl— 





Fifteenth Girl--\We have a picture of a little Pil- 


grim maiden hanging on our walls. 
der if she was such a solemn little girl. 


as if she never had any fun. 
Sixteenth Girl recites ‘‘The Little Pilgrim Maid,’’ 
with the following gestures: 


First verse. 
Second verse. 


Third verse. 
out at sides. 
Fourth verse. 
Fifth verse. 


Hands folded in a prim m 


body erect. 


Hand held to show mitts. 


to cap. 


Gesture of despair. 


Hands folded. 


The Little Pilgrim Maid 


There was a little Pilgrim maid 
Who used to sit up so; 

I wonder if she ever laughed 
Two hundred years ago. 


She wore sucli funny little mitts, 
And dainty cap of silk. 

She had a little porringer 
For her brown bread and milk. 


THANKSGIVING SONG. 


I often won- 
She looks 


anner, 


Points 


Dress held 


Point to self. 
Prim position as in first verse. 


She was so. good ; so very good; 
Ah, me, I most despair. 

She never tore her Sabbath dress ‘ 
A-sliding down the_stair. 


But then I really try and try 
To do the best I can; 

P’r'aps I can be almost as good 
As. little Puritan. 


And if, when next Thanksgiving comes, 
I try to sit up so, 

Maybe I'll seem from Pilgrim land 
Two hundred years ago. 


—Tsabelle C. Woodland in Primary Education. 


Seventeenth Girl (in Virginian dress of the early 
period). The children and young people in Vir- 
ginia had a much better time than the Puritan 
children, They enjoyed a great deal of gayety. 
I've heard grandma say that powdered hair and 
patches were the style, and that no girl’s education 
was complete unless she could dance the minuet. 
They celebrated their festivals in a very different 
manner from the Puritans. Instead of long prayers 
and sermons they spent the time in laughter and 

song. 


Eighteenth Girl—Yes, grandma said that 
they were a frivolous set and found no favor 
in the eyes of the Lord ; but I would have 
liked to have seén a Virginia belle dance a 





Grandmamma says that we ail of us owe 
Our good times to the Pilgrims who lived 
long ago. 
Sixth Girl— 
Oh, I know; they came long ago 
In the May flower, old and stow. 


Seventh Girl— 








minuet, 
Nineteenth Girl recites the following poem 





see our song of glad thanks-giv - 
2. Round the hearth on glad thanks- giv - 


aes Allegretto. German Air. 
oe == ee oe ee ae 
> = ——— fas 


ing, Hear a 
ing, Come the 


to music. (A slow minuet could be played, 
and the steps of the minuet walked through 
as the speaker recites the poem.) — 


WHEN POLLY DANCED THE MINUET 








They crossed the broad Atlantic Sea 
To find a land both good and tree. 
Kighth Girl— 
The first year they lived in this new land, 
Grandmother said that the y lost one- half of 
their band. 


. 


L 
iy 


Now high and clear, then iow and sweet, 





goes 


song 


of 


joy - ful praise, Hear 


NR AR Rene] 
—_—~@——o——_o-:_ 4 o—__,—__ 3 —__ ss 

a song of hap-py days, 

chil - dren bright and gay, From homes near and far a- way, 


The music rippled through the air, 
While waxen candles shed soft light 
Upon the gay throng gathered there. 


The fragrant breath of new-mown hay 





Those Who were left had nothing to eat— 
No bread, no vegetables; only some meat. 


Fé 


— 


Came from the fields that lay outside, 





So = a a Se 


And perfume from che roses stole 
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Ninth Girl— 
The next year the great Indian braves 
Gave them some corn to plant an/ to raise. 
They felt sorry for the poor Pilgrims pale, 
And wanted to help them, they were so frail. 
Tenth Girl— 





Hear a song of 
thank God they are liv - 


To 


glad thanks - giv -. ing, 


ing, 


With its 


And 


Through doors and windows open wide. 


The dusky fiddler’s rosined bows 
Flew o’er tlie quick- -responding strings, 
And love tripped witi the dancers gay 





And touched them with hissiining Wings. 








[er eee ee 


The powdered hair framed faces young, 





The Pilgrims planted the small grains of corn 
And worked and toiled every morn. 

At last they saw a field rich and green, 

The finest corn they ever had seen. 


Their coats were gay as Joseph’s own; 





Eleventh Girl— 
The governor called all the people together, 


spark - ling mel - 0 = dies. Hear our And tongues and feet as lightly flew 
to bless Him al - way. Then we'll As seed from ripened thistles blown, 
When Polly danced the minuet. 
ct ce, ae ma woe | aa tan. woes mwa Demy” met De (At the last line twelve boys efter, They 
es —s 9 s—s— ss — ej are dressed, some in Puritan costume and 





It was in November and still pleasant weather, 

‘‘We will gather in this glorious grain.’’ 

With thanks to God,’’ was their loud refrain. 
Twelfth Girl— 

Then the governor went on to say: 


praise for all that’s good, In the har - vest field and wood, For the 
sing our songs of praise, Sing of calm and hap- py days, For the 


some in Cavalier costume. ) 


.First Boy, (in Cavalier costume)—Well, 
girls, we’ve come to help you husk the corn. 
Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Dav, and we must 





‘We will observe and keep a Thanksgiving 
Day 


<= 


SATAN 


— i == ss —— 
Cd 


have everything ready. Don’t ‘let us interrupt 
the minuet, though. It was certainly very 





(a pe tJ ota 





When we can be joyful, thankful, and pray ; 
When we can thank him, the Lord of us all, 
For his great mercy to us this fall. 

This bounteous crop will keep-us from need, 


fruit that's ripe and mellow, For the gold-en grain so yel- low. 


pretty, but I think that the people in those 
olden days often stepped a much livelier step 





It will make cornmeal forcakesand for mead.’’ 





Thirteenth Girl— 

















The governor then made a great proclamation, 

Telling them all to thank God of creation 

For preserving them, keeping them in this 
new land, 


mer - cy Thou hast shown, In pre - serv - ing us a home. than the minuet. I have heard that when the 

cHoRUs. Indians got after them, they took a few lively 
rb Ss + he ty { ~ w—-; steps to get out of their way. 

a a 7 v—s as Nineteenth Girl (in Virginian costume)—I 

ay ‘+ think the men of Virginia were always 

Sing of glad thanks-giv - ing day, With _ its brave and did not try to get out of the In- 

Sing a song of dear thanksgiving, To dians’ way. Many stories have been told of 


great fearlessness. They stood persecution as 
well as the Pilgrims. 





For protecting and saving their frail little 
band, 
For yielding their harvests to save and to 


Sceond Boy, (in Pilgrim costume,)—With 





—— Sao = 


brave little Miles Standish as the leader, 





bless, 
And by his good grace this land to possess. 
Fourteenth Girl— 
Grandma told me this and ever so much more, 
And stories of Indians by the score, 


; : : . lgrims did not suffer so much. He, 

hap- py mel’- 0 - dies, "Tisthe time for joy - ful the Pilgris 
i Me ir : “ with his little band of twelve, kept the In- 
ma - sie*glad" and gay, sing, -ye, ° all crea - tures dians pretty much frightened. Yes, indeed, 





And how the Pilgrims came, a wandering 


oS Sey 


from all that I have read the Pilgrims were 
quite as good at fighting as they. were at 
praying. 





band, 
To seeka home in this new land, 
In sixteen hundred and twenty. 


liv 
liv 


ing, And to sing our "songs of 
ing, For this glad thanks - giv - ing 


praise. 
day. 


Twentieth Girl, (in Virginian costume) — 
Grandma read to mé, somewhere, that the Pil- 
grim boys and girls were just like any others, 
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Once when Elder Brewster was preaching a long ‘‘I kyow what it is,’’ Tom told his cousin, 


sermon, his son Wrestling got very sleepy and 
ciosed his eyes, and the tithing man came~-round 
and touched his face with his wand and wakened 
him. ; 


When, grandma had carried it out of sight: 


-4*It’s one of those puddings that dear Aunt Amy 


Third Boy, (in Cavalier costume)—Yes, and there . 


was Rith Endicott, who fidgeted in church. Her 
mother tried to quiet her and then her grandmother 
tried it, but Ruth would not be quieted. Then the 
tithing man came around and looked at‘her. -When 
she got home, her motuer scolded her, but. her 
father promised her a string of gold beads if she 
would be geed on Sundays. 

Tweutieth Girl—I suppose she must have been 
good ever after, for I have seen her picture, and she 
has the beads on. 

Fourth Boy—I think that there is no doubt but 
what those first people iu this land left us a pretty 
yood place to live. I, for one, do not believe in 
grumbling about them. We ought to be thankful 
that such good people hapnened to be guided here. 

Twenty-first Girl—I never did like grumblers. 
I suppose there are some people who thiuk that 
they have nothing to be thankful for. 


Twenty-second Girl recites— 
MARJORIE 


‘*Oh, dear ’’ said Farmer Brown one day, 
I never saw such weatlier ! 
The rain wil: spoil my meadow-hay 
And all my crops together.’’ 
His little daughter climbed his knee; 
‘*T guess the sun will shine,’’ said she. t 


‘*But if the sun,’’ said Farmer Brown, 
‘*Should bring a dry September, 
With vines and stalks all wilted down 
And fields scorched to an ember—”’ 
‘*Why then ‘twill rain,’’ said Marjorie, 
The little gir) upon his knee. 


‘* &h, me!’’ sighed Farmer Brown, that fall, 
‘*Now what's the use of living? 
No plan of mine succeeds at all’’ — 
‘‘Why, next month comes Tianksgiving, 
And then, of course,’’ said Marjorie, 
‘*We’re all as happy as can be.’’ 


**Well, what should I he thankful for?’’ 
Asked Farnier Brown, ‘‘ My trouble 
This summer has grown more and more, 
My losses have been double, 
**T’ve nothing left’’-—'‘ Why, you’ve got me!’’ 
Said Marjorie, upon his knee. 
—Willis Boyd Allen. 


Fifth Boy—Well, we're thankful that there are 
not many Farmer Browns in this world. One of 
the great joys we have is to all meet around the 
Thanksgiving table. I wouldn’t miss going there 
for a great deal. Did you hear about our happy 
time last year at grandma’s? Well, grandma and 
Aunt Amy kept a secret, and there at the table was 
sitting our surprise. 

Twenty-third girl—Oh, what was it—a turkey? 


Fifth Boy—A turkey? 
sit up, not on a Thanksgiving table. 
but make your guess. 


Girls, (in chorus)—Oh, please tell. 


Why, a turkey doesn’t 
I won't tell, 


Sixth Boy recites— 
A THANKSGIVING BUNDLE 


Grandma is hunting the garret over, 
What do you s’pose she wants to find? 

She only laughed when asked the question ; 
Said, ‘‘Run away, Tom, and never mind.”’ 

She pulled out some trunks and an oid oak chest, 
A spinning-wheel and a queer old chair; 

When I told her I’d help her she looked so funny— 
What do you s’pose slie's doing up there? 


Grandma had sent for all the children 
To spend Thanksgiving with her at home; 
She was keeping a secret she knew would please 
them 
And planned a surprise, when the time should 
come. 
Aunt Amy from Boston had brought a bundle 
She gave to grandina in such a way; 
While she said, with a laugh, ‘‘I’ve brought you 
something y 
You wanted to have for Tuanksgiving Day.’’ 


Lavra. R. Smita. 


Knows we’re so fond of—I bet I’m right! 
I'm glad she brought it; there’s lots of raisins, 
And mamma will give us a great big slice; 

But I can’t think what there is up garret 
For Thanksgiving Day that’s very nice.’’ 


But when the children were called to dinner, 
What Go you suppose was waiting there? 
At the end of the table they saw what grandma 
Had found up garret—an old high chair, 
And the cunningest baby tied within it— 
The bundle Aunt Amy had brought along,— 
A blue-eyed, dimpling, darling cousin 
Who gravely gazed at the noisy throng. 


‘*T see,’’ cried Tom, as they danced, delighted, 

‘*What grandma was hunting for so up there! 

I’d never have guessed that we'd have at dinner 

A baby tied in our old high chair.’’ 

And such a day as that glad Thanksgiving 

They never had had in their lives before ; 
They-shad pudding with raisins, besides the baby, 

And felt that they never could want for more. 

—Caroline Lerow. 

Twenty-third Girl—No wonder that you were 
surprised, 

Sixth Boy—We all have something to be thank- 
ful for if we would only think so. We shouid be 
thankful to think that God has given us great 
abundance and that we need know none of the 
sufferings of the early settlers of this country. 


Seventh Boy recites— 
HARVEST SONG 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
With all your ripened store ; 

Such bounteous measure nature yields; 
What could heart ask for more? 


With eartli’s broad lap abrim with food, 
The azure skies above, 

The heavens whisper, ‘‘ Earth is good ;’’ 
Earth auswers, '‘ Heaven is love.’’ 


The winds that wander from the West 
O’er fields afar or near, 

Find plenty nowhere minifest 
In richer stores than here. 


The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry's domain. 


The cornfields set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row 

Are streams of wealth which set this way, 
Aud soon shall overflow, 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye ripened fields, 
With e’er-increasing mirth; 
The joy your bounteous measure yields 
Shall bless the whole round earth. 
-—-Dart Fairthorne, 


(After the last recitation, the huskers all join 
hands and form a circle around the pile of corn. 
To some good two-step, march to the right and then 
swing round the other way. C.ose in toward the 
heap of corn, and then out again. This may. be 
done to some lively two-step.) 


Seed-Time and ‘Harvest 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


The participants in this exercise may each wear 
ascarf of ami silk over the shoulder. On each 
scarf may be outlined with letters of gold (paper) 
the attribute which is the theme of the quatrain 
assigned. 

The introductory verses may be given by a pupil 
or pupils, carrying a small basket of seed from 
which, witi the right hand, they take a handful as 
if to sow it. 

SEED-TIME. (Introduction. )— 

Were there never a seed-sowing tlien there could be 

Never a harvest for you and for me. 

The bare fields would mock us when autumn drew 
near, 

And the season would fail of its comfort and cheer. 


God has made seed-sowing beautiful, grand. 
As we sow, we expect what His dear love has 
planned. 


A LITTLE NUT’S DREAM. 


And how shall we sow as the seasons roll by? 
And how shall we reap ’neath the fair, autumn sky? 


First Answer. Faith— 
In faith shall ye sow, expecting to reap, 
Believing the Father His promise will keep 
hat seed-time and harvest shall ne’er be denied, 
And that bread for man’s needs shall still 
supplied, 
Second Answer. Hope— 
With hope should all sowing of seed be done,— 
With hope that can days of delaying outrun, 
Aud see all the glory and joy of the days 
When Harvest has come with its glad songs of 
praise | 
Third Answer. Prudence— 
The wise man sows prudently, planning with cure 
For all he may need and the ‘‘sometiiing to spare,’’ 
But not with rash carelessness scatteriny wide 
To waste precious seed by Heaven’s bounty supplied. 


be 


Fourth Answer. Carefulness— 
With care and with thoughtfulness seed should be 
sown ; 
The soil and environment well should be known. 
There's a best time to plant and a best seed to 
choose, 
If all to the utmost advantage we’d use. 


REAPING. (Introduction.)— 
Oh, sweet is the time of the reaper’s glad song, 
When to orchard and meadow the gay workers 
throng ; 
When vines yield their clusters and orchard and 
field 
Are happily gleaned for the season’s rich yield. 


Ah! God hath made reaping so holy and grand! 

Do our best, yet the fruitage we take from His 
hand. 

We but follow His law for our welfare made clear, 

So, how should we reap when the harvest is here? 


First Answer. Rejoicing— 
Oh, Harvest's a time of delight and good cheer, — 
The happiest time in the round of the year! 
The crown of her labor the Earth now receives— 
Rejoicing, we gather the beautiful sheaves! 


Second Answer. Generosity— 
When the reapers have gathered the earth’s harvest 
hoard, 
And products of varied localities stored, 
There’s need, then, of sharing, the wide earth 
around, 
And true Generosity now should abound! 


Third Answer. Thanksgiving— 
In praise aud devotion Earth's voices arise 
For wealth that the bounty of Heaven supplies. 
Oh, full of delight are the calm, autumn days, 
The tie of reunion, Thanksgiving and praise, 
QUOTATIONS 


The quotations are best given at the close of the 


exercise. ‘hey should be given by the pupils in 
order, each given by the wearer of the appropriate 
scarf, 

FaitH. ‘‘Large asking and large expectation on 


our part honor God.’’—.S/one. 

Hore. ‘‘Hope is the mainspring of human 
action. ’’-—,S/reet. 

PRUDENCE. ‘‘Prudence is the relation of right 
means for given ends. '’—Whewell. ; 

CAREFULNESS. ‘‘Kat thy bread with careful- 
ness.’’—&6le, 

REJOICING. ‘‘ Without kindness, there can be no 
true joy.’’—Carlyle. 

GENEROSITY. ‘‘True generosity is a duty as 
indispensably necessary as those imposed upon us 
by law.—Goldsmith. 

THANKSGIVING. ‘‘Our whole life should speak 
forth our thankfulness.’’—L7ddes. 


A Thanksgiving Surprise 
By Nellie R. Cameron 
Little Girl— 
Dear mamma, they say up at school, 
Tomorrow is Thanksgiving day, 
A time to give thanks to the Lord, 
A time to be happy and gay. 


And Clara says, down at her house 
You should see the things they will make! 
Plum puddings and doughnuts and pies, 
And a big loaf of white frosted cake. 


T. B. Weaver. 
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2. The chil - ly north-wind comes one day, Steals we sae 


up - on theground, Till o 


3. Andthere it lay 


lit- tle nut lay fast a-sleep, Tucked a-way inits cra - dle deep; 


flow'rs a- way; And as 


Jack Frost comes ’round; 


He breaks its cra - dle right in two,And laughs as you or | 


The gen - tle south-wind hears it sigh,““Whata use-less thing am_ I!” 
he shakes the trees, and calls, To the ground the wee nut falls. 
would do. 


4. The nutthen had such hap-py dreams, Of for - ests, fields,and streams; The dear-est is that it will be Some day a great oak tree 
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They'll have, too, all kinds of nice fruit, 
And will stuff a big turkey tonight, 

And trim up the house all with flow’rs, 
And dress the long table in white. 


Why can’t we have Thanksgiving too, 
And cook a big dinner, that way, 
Instead of potatoes and bread— 
The same that we have every day? 


Mother— 
I’m sorry, my poor little girl, 

But since your dear father is dead, 
And mama is not very well, 

We find it hard work to get bread. 


But we should be thankful, my dear, 
To the bountiful Giver of good; 
We never are hungry, at least, 
With plenty of plain, simple food. 


Yet sometimes, I wish for your sake, 

We could have a fine dinner once more, 
As I used to liave when a chiid— 

Hark !—there was a rap ut the door! 


(Little girl rushes to the door and drags in a big 
covered basket. ) 
Little girl, (peeping in )— 
O mamma, just come here and look, 
What some one has leit us tonight! 
A turkey and lots of nice fruit, 
A pie and a cake frosted white 


And here is a dear little note, 
Please liurry to read it and see 
If all of this load of nice things 
Was ineant just for you, Dear, atid me. 
Mother reads— 
DEAR FRIENDS:— 
Since I firmly believe 
That the Father to whom we all. pray, 
Wishes all in His bounty to share 
Upon the glad Thanksgiving day, 


: 


I’m sending a portion to you 
With the praver that no heart may be sad, 
But when the bright morrow shal! dawn 
That all may be happy and glad. 
Little Girl— 
Hurrah, for a jolly good time! 
We'll cover our table in white, 
And gather some bright maple leaves 
To trim up the parlor tonight 


Thanksgiving’s Feast 
By Susie M. Best 


Turkey! Turkey! It is said 
Thanksgiving Day he has no head. 
Cranberries, of crimson gloss, 

Cooked into a splendid sauce, 

Mashed potatoes, light as fuff, 

Seems you cannot get enough. 

Celery, so crisp and. white 

It makes you long to take a bite. 
Tender parsnips, steaming hot, 

From the feast they're not forgot. 
Pickles, just the proper sour, 

I could eat them, by the hour, 
Puddiny! Pudding! tull of plums, 

We are happy when it comes. 

Pies of pumpkin, bright and yellow, 
They’re the things that please a feilow. 
Almonds? Yes, we'll eat a few, 
Though we've not much room, it's true. 
Oh, Thanksgiving’s feast is fine; 
That’s the day we love to dine. 


Elsie’s Thanksgiving 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


Dolly, it’s almost Thanksgiving. Do you know 
what I mean, my dear ? 
No? Well, I couldn’t expect it: 
with us a year. 

And you came with my auntie from Paris, fur over 
the wide blue sea, 

And you ’1] keep vour first Thanksgiving, my beauti- 
ful Dolly, with me. 


I'll tell you about it, my darling, for grandma’s 
explained it all. 

So that I understand why Thanksgiving always 
comes late in the fall, 

When the nuts and apples are gathered, and the 
work in the field is done, 

And the fields, all reaped and s silent, are asleep in 
the autumn sun. 


you haven'i been 


It is then that we praise our Father, who sends the 
rain and the dew, 

Whose wondertul loving-kindness is every morning 
new; 

Unless we ’d be heathen, Dolly, or worse, we must 
sing and play, 

And think about good things, Dolly, when we keep 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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But I like it very much better when from church 
we all go home, 

And the married brothers and sisters, and the troops 
of cousins cone, 

And we ’re ever so long at the table, and dance and 
shout and play 

In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends Thanksgiv- 
ing day. 


Now let me whisper a secret: I’ve had a trouble 
to bear; 

It has made me feel quite old, dear, and perfectly 
crushed with care; 

’T was about my prettiest kitten, the white one 
with spots of black— 

I loved her devotedly, Dolly: 
angry with Jack ; 


So mad that I couldn ’t forgive him; and I would- 
n’t kiss him good-night, 

For he lost my kitty on purpose, shut up in a bag 
so tigiit; 

He carried her milesand miles, dear, and dropped 
her down in the dark ; 

I would not wonder a bit, dear, if he took+her to 
Central Park. . 


And then he came home to supper, as proud asa 
boy could be. 

I wonder, Dolly, this minute, how he dared to be 
looking at me. 

When I called my kitty and called her, and of 
course she did’t come, 

And Jack ‘pored over his Latin as if he were’ deaf 
and dumb. 


When I found cut what he had done,- dear, it was 
just like lead in my heart, 

Though mamma is as kind as an angel, I knew she 
would take his part. 

Suppose kitty d7d chase the chickens?—they might 
have kept out of her way. 

I’ve been so sorrowful, Dolly, I’ve dreaded Thanks- 
giving Day. 


For I’1ll never pretend to be good, dear, when I 
feel all wrong in my mind; 

And as for giving up kitty, I’m not in the least 
resigned, 

And I've known with deep grief, Dolly—known it 
a long time back— 

That I couldn't keep Thanksgiving while I hated 
my brother Jack. 


Ive been awfully 


For you cannot love God and praise him when you’re 
cherishing anger this way. 

I’ve tried so hard to conquer it, Dolly—I gave Jack 
two pears today ; 

I‘ve mended his mittens for him—why , who is this 
creeping in? 

Why, it’s surely iny own white kitten, so tired and 
grimed and thin! \ 


And now we w7// keep Thanksgiving, Doily and 
Kitty and I; 

I’ll go to church in the morning. I 
*fraid I’ll cry. 

Oh, Kitty! my lost, lost treasure, you have fouod 
your own way back, 

And I[’11] forget my troubles, and be friends again 


with Jack. 
— Selected. 


The First Thanksgiving Day 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away? 


’:n so glad, I’m 


They had given for religion 
Wealth and comfort—yes, and more— 
Left their homes and friends and kitdred, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England's rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouih lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins, 

’Neath the cold, forbidding skies, 


And too often e‘en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread 
Lest the wild and savage red-man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death ald sorrow, 
Met their cyes on every hand; 

And before the spring had reached them 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn on the ear. 


So the governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for a]l his mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one ; 

Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


And now whien in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

’T is the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 


And the children of New England, 
If tiiey feast or praise or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 
— Youth's Companion 


Old Hallowe’en Friends. 
By J. W. Foley 


Oho! Mr. Ghost, with your raiment of white, 

Come to frighten me out of my wits in the night! 

With your eyes flaming forth like two coals, and 
your breath 

Bearing fire that would scare a poor mortal.to death; 

With your rows of great teeth grinning widely at 
me 

And your loose-hanging gown flapping under the 
tree 

In the orchard out there—Oh! I know how you’ré 
made, : 

And the youngsters who made yor, so I’m not 
afraid. 


Oho! Mr. Ghost, I am waiting for you; 

You're an old friend of mine, both trustworthy and 
true; 

For that big head of yours that near gave me a 
fright 

Was in somebody’s pumpkin patch only last night. 

And out of my window not two hours ago 

1 saw your head scooped out by Bill, Jack, and Joe; 

And I saw you stuck up on-the end of a lath 

Before you were stationed rigiit here in my path, 


Oho! Mr. Ghost, with your garments so fine! 

I know what became of that sheet on the line 

In the neighbor’s back yard, newly washed and 
alone. 

It is hiding that lath that you use for backbone, 

And the candle that burned in the kitchen last 


night 

Lights. those cavernous eyes that near gave me 
fright ; 

Indeed, you are made from such odds and such 
ends 


That I feel we’re the warmest of very old friends. 


And those sepulcliral groans you are making at me, 
I know whence they come--from that big. apple 


That is right behind yod—i have heard thei be- 

they wis begging for cake at tlie side kitchen 

So ag Mr. Ghost, with your pumpkin and 

With your candle and sheet, when I came up the 
path 


I heard a boy chuckle up there in the tree, 
And that is the reason you can’t frighten me! 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully _ 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 


water, with sugar, makes a delicious 

and wholesome beverage. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. 1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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URNS, and the ‘‘banks and braes’’ and 
B highlands of Scotland, is the subject 

chosen for the Literary Club this month. 
Pupils should read. and study all the poems 
mentioned‘tere. Be sure that they understand 
all Scotch words. Much of Burns’ poetry is 
written ‘in the Ayrshire dialect. In following 
the poem scenes.it might be well to trace them 
on the map so that pupils may know what part 
of the country is portrayed. 

‘*Burns is by far the greatest poet that ever 
sprang from the bosom of the people and lived 
and died in an humble condition.’’ He is the 

t of the soil, the ‘Ayrshire Ploughman.”’ 
ft is impossible to study Scotland without 
studying lim, for, as Longfellow truly says:— 


‘*Now he haunts his native land 

As an immortal youtii; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 

His voice is in each running brook, 
Each rustling bough.’’ 


In the beginning, let us imagine ourselves 
in the fields and dales of Scotland, not far from 
the ‘‘banks and _ braes of Bonnie Doon,”’ and 
near to ** Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.’? Here 
is the little farm and thatched cottage where 
Robert Burns was born. The om ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night’? tells all about this 
early home. You have only to read it to know 
that.“*Robbie’s”’? parents, though plain peas- 
ant folks, had many strong, worthy traits. The 
father was one of **Nature’s noblemen.’’ Note 
his wise, loving counsel— 

‘*An’ oli! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 
An’ mind your duty, duely, morn an’ night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might, 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
arighit!’’ 


Note the picture of the mother. She was a 
handsome woman of ready wit and deep sym- 
pathy. Robert inherited many cf her best 
traits. He had very little chance to go to 
school because he had to help on the farm. 
But the Burns family loved books, and Robert 
eagerly read everything he could find. He 
used to sit at the table and read while he ate 
his meals. While still a young lad he used 
often to wish:— 


‘*That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.’’ 


His first effort was in the way of song mak- 
ing. We love to ce ourselves in the coun- 
try made famous by his songs. We stand on 
the banks of the Rye and think of the children 
wading’ the stream, while through our heads 
runs the stanzas of ‘Comin’ Thro the Rye.” 


(You know the’ Rye’’ that Burns had in mind. 


was a little river. not a field of grain.) Again 
we draw near to the **banks and braes of Bon- 
nie Doon;”’ we sit by the wide-flowing Devon; 
and in imagination we stand by the softly 
flowing Afton. ; 

‘*Flow gently, sweet Afton, among the green braes, 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a sony in thy praise; 


My Mary’s asleep by thy murmmnring stream 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, distrnb not her dream.”’ 


We hum the stanza softly and think of **My 
Mary asleep by the murmuring stream.’ This 
Mary was — Campbell who was engaged to 
Burns and died a short time before the mar- 
riage was to have taken place. We read about 
her in the poems **Highland Mary”? and ‘**To 
Mary in Heaven.’’ We picture again the spot 


neon 


—_ mark. 


~The School Literary Club 


SUGGESTIONS AND OUTLINES FOR A BURNS PROGRAM 


By Inez N. McFee 

















ROBERT BURNS—1759-1796 


‘*Ayr gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erlhiuung with wild woods, thick’ning green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twin'd ain’rous round the raptur’d scene, 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on ev’ry spray.’’ 
And before us rises the picture of the 
**banks, and braes, and streams around the 
° 29 bs 
castle o’ Montgomery. How sweetly .blooms 
the gay green birk! How rich the hawthorn’s 
blossom!”* So it is all over the country about 
Edinburgh, ‘"Scotia’s bard’? has left his 
We sit down in the doorway of the 
cot that sheltered him and read and dream over 
the following poems: **’T'am O’Shanter,”’ ** For 
a’ That and a’ That,”’ and ** Lines to a Louse.”’ 
Let us commit to memory the following se- 
lections from these poems :— 
‘*The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
The man's the gowd for a’ that.’’ 
—tor’a That and ’a That. 


‘*But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed, 

Or, like the snowflake in thie river, 

A momeut white—then melts forever.’’ 
—Tam O’ Shanter. 


‘*O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion !’’ 
—To a Louse. 


And then with all the rest there is his— 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And the days o’ lang syne?’’ 


As we study about Burns, the picture which 
Sir Walter Scott has drawi of him comes to 
us: °*His person was strong and robust; his 
manners rustic, a sort of dignified plainness 
and simplicity. His countenance was more 
massive than it iooks in any of the portraits. 
There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye alone 
indicated the poetical character and tempera- 
ment. It was large, and of a dark cast, and 
_ when he spoke with feeling or interest. 

never saw such another eye in a humax head, 


though I have seen the most distinguished men . 


of my time.” 
Burns has been ranked next to Shakespeare 








in his ability to express the strongest emotions. 
He excels in humor, tenderness, and sublimity. 
Note the lines— 

‘fO Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with healthand peace and sweet content. 

And, on! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion weak and vile; 

Then, howe’er crowus and corouets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the whiie, 

And stand a wall of. fire around their much-lov’d 

isle.’’ 

The body of the great bard of Scotia lies 
beneath a splendid mausoleum at Duuw fries. 
Two grand monuments have beenerected to 
his memory. We find one of these in the mid- 
dle of a beautiful garden overlooking his 
loved **banks and braes of Bonnie Doon;’’ the 
other is on Calton Hill in Edinburgh. 


The following program is suggested for the 
last meeting in the month :— 

Roll Call—Quotations from Burns. 

Reading of Minutes of Last Meeting. 

Song—F low Gently, Sweet Afton. 

Paper—Robert Burns. 

Reading—The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Paper—Life Among the Highlanders. 

Song. 

Paper—Scenes Made Famous by Burns. 

Reading—Foe a’ That and a’ That. 

Paper—The Sports of Scotland. 

Song—O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast. 


Notes 


I. In addition to hints given above for the 
papers suggested, thoughts may be gleaned 
trom Carlyle’s ** Essays on Burns,’’ Stoddard’s 
**Lectures,’’ and from the writer’s ‘*Studies in 
American and British Literature. ”’ : 

II. ‘The poems for reading may be found in 
Blaisdell’s ‘‘American and British Litera- 
ture’’ and in any edition of Burns’ Poems. 

III. ‘The following items will help in pre- 
paration of the paper, *“The Sports of Scot- 
land” :— 

1. Hunting is a favorite. Grouse and deer 
principal game. ‘The grouse has made the 
wilderness of Scotland blossom like the rose. 
In the waste places, barren of mineral wealth 
or possibilities of cultivation, the grouse yields 
to the land owners money returns beyond the 
dreams of avarice and to the indulgers in the 
sport of hunting a harvest of health of price- 
less value.’? The deer parks of Scotland com- 
prise over 2,000,000 acres. It is estimated 
that over 5,000 stags are killed each year. 
These deer parks and fields are, for the most 
pent private estates, and are kept in readiness 
‘or the great hunt which the Lord of the 
Manor gives to his friends each autumn. 

2. Gulf is the national game. It was orig- 
inated in Scotland at an early date. In 1457 
it had become so popular as to interfere with 
the practice of Archery and the rulers began 
to sound the alarm to denounce it. But the 
people paid no heed, and James IV became 
so interested in the game that he broke his own 
rules, At that time the game was played by 
men only. ‘The oldest golf club in Scotland 
is probably ‘the “*Black Heath,’’ founded in 
1508 by King James himself. The most noted 
golf ground is the St. Andrews, **The Mecca 
of Golfers,’’ about sixty miles from Edin- 
burgh. It standson a promontory looking 
out into the North Sea, and was laid out in 
1754. 

3. Fishing isa popular sport. Haddock. 
herring, cod. and turbot are the principal fish 


Many people engage in fishing for a living. 


























Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed 
in this depart ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones 
are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom, 

How I improved the looks of my school vard, 

Our most interesting Speeial Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of 
ungraded schools will be discussed in this department, 

Letters should be short for our space is iimited and we 
want to give every State an opportunity to be represented. 
Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this depart- 
ment will receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the 
following points: Keep letter to Club members and private 
letter to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club 
Members use paper, 844 x54. Write plainly and concisely 
on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will 
be about 7 inches long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as 
well as you are able to express it and that the spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of 
words the letter contains in the upperright hand corner of 
the first page and your true name and address, for the 
president's guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same 
page, always state how you wish your letter to be signed 
when published. 

All material intended for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for October 


Look ont for the sunlight the Lord sends into 
your days.—s/elen Campbell. 


Club Poem for October 
When My Ship Comes In 


Summer and winter are one to me, 

And the day is bright, be it storm or shine, 
For far away, o’er a sunny sea, 

Sails a treasure- vessel, atid all is mine. 


I see the ripples that fall away 
As she cleaves the azure waves before ; 
And nearer, nearer, day by day, 
Draws the lappy hour when she comes to shore. 


‘*But what if she never comes!’’ you say, 

‘*If you never the honor, the treasure, gain?’’ 
It has made me happier day by day, 

It has eased full many an aching pain. 


It has kept the spirit from envy free, 
Has duiled the ear to the world’s rude din. 
Oh! best of blessings it’s been to me, 
To look for the hour when my ship comes in. 
--Edward S. Rand. 


President’s Letter for October 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Don’t yon fiud ‘‘October’s bright blue weather’’ 
one of the best study and work periods? For it’s 
neither“too hot nor too cold; and the air is usually 
bracing. Now, I wonder if that same air has 
stimulated our wits into thinking up some fine 
new scliool plans! 

First, as to Fair Days.—Have you sent exhibits 
to your county or State Fair? If so, what, and how 
and all about it, please, for the benefit of the rest. 
And send us any ‘‘Harvest Day’’ plans you have 
seen or tried, too. 

What a fine extract we have this 
month from that Minnesota book- 


every word of the letters the same day they arrive 
even if a hundred of you answer by the same mail! 
Is it a bargain? 

What a splendid chance Mr. Ernesto Nelson has 
given our teachers to collect curio-material! How 
many of you have sent him what he asks for! And 
tell me liow you are using what hie sent you.  Per- 
haps you have found some bright, new way of doing 
so, and we wonld like to share the pleasure with 
you 

So many of you have asked me to send copies of 
the ‘‘Normal Instructor’’ containing your letter. 
Now, I would have to pay ten cents for it, just as 
you do. I began to try to oblige my teachers, but 
found that I was ‘‘getting in deep!’’ IfI werea 
millionaire, and could keep some one at work to 
do such things for me, I’ddearly love to doso. But 
—I’m not! So please write direct to Dansville, to 
the publishers, when you want an extra copy, please. 
As fast as I can, I am answering you personally, so 
you have already, perhaps, received a letter from 
me in regard to such things. 

There are many more subjects on which I'd like. 
to touch, but there are so many letters waiting to 
go in, that I must leave room enough for them. 

Now, please tie a string on your finger to remind 
you of my ‘‘watits and wishes!’’ to wit; photos, 
State and Junior Work, Fair, Harvest and Curio 
reports, etc. Add an extra string, please, to remind 
you that I want them right away, too! 

Cordially your friend, 

JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange for October 


I. Miss Emma A. Foss, Route 2, Holdredge, 
Nebraska, and Miss Orra Watson, 716 Tilden St., 
Holdredge, Nebraska, would like to exchange 
souvenir “and scenery postcards, or cards containing 
pictures of buildings witii readers of the Normal 
Instructor in other States and countries. 

{This is the first chance to insert your notice, as 
it was too late for the number in which you wished 
itto appear. Our ‘‘copy’’ is made up quite a while 
ahead, you know. But I hope this will do. If 
teachers are planning to change their address before 
long, I wish they would let me know, in such 
cases, as soon as they can. Some of our Club have 
been quiet provoked to receive no answers to their 
Exchange letters. On looking the matter up we 
have in several cases found that the teacher written 
to has, in the interval, gone to another place— 
perhaps another State. We want the Exchange to 
be mutually heplful, and certainly do not expect to 
‘‘make’’ anything by it, except to give enjoyment 
to the correspondents, and help them’ collect 
‘‘specimens,’’etc. We can give only the addresses 
and the particulars given to us however.—PREsI- 
DENT. | 

2. Miss Lou Hatcher, Box 63, Blue, Okla., 
teaclies an ungraded school in the new State, and 
would like toexchange postcards with other teachers. 


Query Department 


Query—Please give mea list of our Flag days. 
—A.M. R. 
Answer— 


Flag Days 


September 3, (1783)—Treaty of Paris. 

September, First Movuday—Labor Day. 

September to, (1813)—Perry's Victory, on Lake 
Erie. 

October 7, (1765)—First Colonial’ Congress. 

October 7, (1777)—Battle of Saratoga. 

October 12, (1492)—Landing of Columbus. 

October +9, (1781)—-Surrender of Cornwallis. 

November—Election Day. 

November—Thanksgiving Day. 

December 16, (1773}—Boston Tea Party. 

December 17, (1807}—Whittier’s Birthday. 

December 22, (1620)—Landing of tiie Pilgrims. 

December 26, (1775) —Battle of Trenton. - 

January 1, (1863)—Emancipation Proclamation. 

January 8, (1815)—Battle of New Orleans. 

February 6, (1778)—France promised assistance. 

Februarly 2, (1809)—Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 22, (1732) —Washington’s Birthday. 

February 22, (1819)—Lowell’s Birthday. 

Ferbuary 27, (1807)--Longfellow’s Birthday. 

March 4, (1789)—ist U.S. Congress. 

March g, (1862)—Monitor and Merrimac engage. 

April 9, (1865)—Lee’s surrender. 

April 19, (1775)—Battle of Lexington. 

April—Arbor Day. 

April 27, (1822)—Grant’s Birthday. 

April 30, (1789) —Washinugton’s inauguration. 

May 4, (1796)—Horace Mann’s Birthday. 

May 10, (1775)—Ticonderoga taken. 

May. 29, (1844)—First message over thé telegraph. 

May 30,—Mennorial Day. 

June 14, —Flag Day. (Stars and Stripes adopted 
by U. S. Congress, June 14, 1775). 


Club Travel Department 


A Minnesota State Booklet 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Let me give you a few items from my State Book- 
let. Minnesota derives its name from a river which 
was named ‘‘ Minisota’’ by the Dakotas, a powerful 
Indian tribe; pronounced ‘ ‘Min-nee-sotah ;’’ ap- 
plied to the stream in its natural state in the sum- 
mer season, after the waters were cleared from the 
roiling caused by the spring floods. —Mini-—water, 
sotah—sky-colored. Asa Gesign for the cover of 
my book, I have chosen the State Flower, popularly 
called the Lady’s Slipper, Moccasin Flower or In- 
dian Shoe. The namie refers to the shoe-like form 
of the most conspicuous petal. Six pieces of it are 
found, the color of the blossoms being pure white, 
yellow, red and white, purple and white, and _ rose 
purple. Another page has been reserved for the 
State flag and State seal. 

We are justly proud of our great State, one half 
of which consists of rolling prairie, interspersed 
with belts of hardwood timber, and covered with 
dark soil of great fertility. The rest embracing the 
reigon west and north of Lake Superior, consists 
mainly of rich mineral ranges and of pine forests. 
Minnesota ranks first among ‘the iron-ore producing 
States and furnishes two-thirds of the supply of the 
United States. Only a small percentage of the 
whole State is rocky, broken or worthless land. 

One of the richest wheat growing 
regions of tle world is the Red 
River Valley of the North. Min- 





let! This is just the kind of work 
I want. It means useful, interest- 
ing work on the part of both teacher 
and pupils, and material of per- 
manent value. It will be just the 
thing for other teachers to use tor 
a bit of ‘‘supplement’’ reading for 
the Geograpliy class. Will the 
author of the Minnesota Booklet 
set her pupils to work on a contri- 
bution to the Junior Club Depart- 
ment? Herimanuscript isso clearly, 
carefully, and beautifully written 
that it is a pleasure to read it. 
I am sure, therefore, that she will 
carefully correct her pupils’ work 
before sending iton to me. And 
that is what so many have failed 
to do, in spite of my note at the 
beginning of the Junior Club 
column in June. 

Now, Miss ‘‘Minnesota,’’ please 
assign topics of local historial in- 
terest to your older pupils, and 
send me,—with pliotos—if possibie 
—an article similar to Carl Still- 
man’s in the June Club. 

We want more ‘‘State Booklets,’’ 
and we want, if possible, some 
good clear pictures with them. 

Now, let’s see what State will 
be our Banner State—i. e., send , 
the best article and the best pliotos, 
and be the first todo so. I’ll read 
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MUSEUM OF EDUCATION, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


Do you want to get pout cards, photographs, pvc p and manufactured materials from Argentine Republic? You 
tes, class and pe oy work, ah gay, self government, parent —, 


Magazine pictures a 


luseo de 7 bee by ae Aires, Argentine Republic. 


nge for the followin: 
school life in the United 
2. Accounts of helpful 

Address Mr. Ernesto Nelson, 


nesota produces. more wheat than 
any other State of the Union and 
Minneapolis, our largest city, has 
the largest flour mills in the world. 
Other cities along the Mississippi 
also have great flour-mills, saw- 
milis and breweries, some of which 
I have visited. A written descrp- 
tion can give little idea of the 
beauty of the scenery. Within the 
State are ten thousand lakes. The 
Mississippi, flanked on both the 
Minnesota and Wisconsin sides by 
high majestic bluffs of limestone 
and sandstone, rivals the Hudson 
in grandeur. The river rises in the 
basin of Lake Itasca, which is fed 
from innumerable springs bub- 
bling up at the base of the sur- 
rounding hills. The name Itasca 
was created by a couple of survey- 
vrs by joining two Latin words, 
‘veritas’? and ‘‘caput,’’ meaning 
respectively ‘‘truth’’ and ‘'‘the 
head.’’ The last two syllables of 





of the second evolved the word 
Itasca, meaning ‘‘the very head.’’ 
The surrounding region is rich in 
evidences of prehistoric man. Cop- 
per utensils, jasper chips, stone 
knives, types of broken pottéry, 
jasper arrowheads and_ petrified 

nes have been found embedded 





the first joined to the first syllable. 
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A Question 

and a few facts 

that will Interest you 
The QUESTION 


Have you ever wished zon could have all your 
school book and school supp y orders filled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices? If so, you need 
look no further, for all the ad vantages just named 
are accorded our customers, 


We Supply ALL School Books 


We carry one of the largest assortments of. school 
books in the coutrtry and can supply promptly prac- 
tically every school bovuk published. By sending 
all your orders to us, you save time and trouble, be- 
cause you can include everything in one order. 


Second-Hand School Books 


In addition to our department of NEW books, 
we have a SECOND-HAND book department, from 
which we can supply many of the leading school 
book publications at a saving of at least 40 per cent. 


Departments of 


Interest to Teachers 


Of special interest to teachers are: our Depart- 
ment of ‘'eachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ 
aids may be obtained ; our Entertainment Depart- 
ment, which cuntains a complete line of Plays, Reci- 
tation Books, etc. ; our Library Department, contain- - 
ing-standard and popular works at reasonable prices; 
our Subscription Department, which offers the 
leading Magazines at cut rates. 


School Supplies 

Our line of School Desks, Chairs, Maps, GTobes. 
Black» ards, in fact, everything in the line of Schoo 
Supplies including Stationery, is complete and our 
prices are right. 


Promptness 

We receive six mails eavh day and our rule to 
ship all orders received before noon on the same day 
insures promptness. 


We Want Your Orders 


No matter whether you want 5¢ worth or $5.000,00 
worth, we can handle your order pen vei and satis- 
factorily, and our very reasonable prices will please 
you. 


Our Catalog 


If you have not received a copy of our catalog 
recently, send for one at once and if a member of a 
School Board, state your Official pusition. 


HALL & McCREARY 


257 Wabash Ave... Chicago, Illinois. 






















The Bes 
Pens Made 
The best pens in the world for every 
style of writing are Spencerian Steel 
Pens. You will find among them just the 
kind of point, elasticity and ink-feeding quality 
that is best suited to your work, 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


are hand-made from a peculiarly tough and 
springy steel, hence possess every de- 
sirable pen quality and out-wear 

thers. A sample card of 12, all 
different, sent free for 6 cts. 






















349 BROADWAY, N.Y. 















AMERICAN IMMORTALS OF 1776. | 


1 Panwa ; reproduced. Por- 
Declaration cf Independence (iris ‘or its sign. 
ers and their autographs ; historical scenes and battles 
of the Revolutionary War with resume of each. Most 
instructive and interesting. Should be on the wall of 
every school room. Size 22x31in. Postpaid 25 cents. 
6 d f X if to scholars, etc. Beautiful 

ards for Amas gifts appropiate designs. Send 
5 cents for sample line and prices, 
R d f M it C d —Programmes for com- 
ewar 0 erl ar $s mencements, giving 
teachers and scholars names, etc. Prices on request. 
Samples Free, Superior quality and workmanship. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 
Lester Publishing Co., 215 Sansom St Phila., Pa. 

















| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
~ your occupation, I will teach you the Real | 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
* tart you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to Cecome independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


\ NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


K,B.J. Marden Bull 
Washington, D. 0. 
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in the soil. These Indian relics are also found in other localities. 
I once saw a petrified body of achild found by a farmer while 
ploughing a field in the southern part of the State. In 1894, an 
Itasca park commissioner discovered and located the site of a lost 
village of prehistoric Mound Builders, north of the lake. It is 
now eat that these extinct people resided in different localities 
along the course of the Mississippi at its upper water basin. The 
remains of a workshop indicate great mechanical ability. Their 
raiment of skins and furs, and their knives, spears and arrow 
points of stone, seem to indicate that they lived in those days 
where white men would have perished. The region of the St. 
Croix River, which lies between Minnesota and Wisconsin, has 
been preserved as a park by the two States. The beauty of the 
mountain-like bluffs, the deep dales or gorges, from the perpen- 
dicular sides of which grow pine trees, the beautiful valley below 
the dales, the waterfalls aud cascades feeding the river, and the 
miles of boulder deposits in the river bed are indescribable. In 
the park are the ‘‘Giant Kettles,’’ immense holes made by the 
erosion and molten streams of the glacier period. These kettles, 
some of which are seventy feet deep, are filled with red clay, 
gravel boulders or promiscuous drift. The park contains the most 
noted geological features of this kind in the world. 

The first explorations were made by Frenchmen in 1659. The 
territory was held by the Dakota or Sioux Indians. Later on, in 
1862, this tribe massacred many settlers on the frontier. The 
prompt action of the State and national authorities quelled the 
uprising. Thirty of the prominent ones engaged in the massacre 
were hanged at Mankato in the western part of tlhe State and the 
remainder of the tribe fled into the wilds of Dakota. 

Minnesota has a legend similar to tlie Legend of Maiden Rock 
given by a Wisconsin member in the March issue. An Indian girl, 
We-non-ah, thwarted in love and broken hearted, leaped from a 
high conical sandstone bluff called ‘‘Sugar Loaf’’ overloooking 
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Lake Winona near the city of that name. In one of the parks of 





Winona, the city named for the Indian maiden, there stands in 
the middle of a fountain a beautiful bronze statue of Wenonah. 

The region of St. Paul. and Minneapolis, the Twin Cities, is noted 
for its. scenery and places of historical interest. The cities, 
sitrated ten miles apart, have many beautiful buildings and parks. 
The State University, with its enroilment of four thousand students, 
is at Minneapolis. The new capitol building at St. Paul was 
completed in 1905. The magnificent structure is surmounted by a 
dome of Georgia marble which somewhat resembles that on St. 
Peter’s in Rome. ‘he dome is one of the largest masonry domes 
and is said to be the largest marble dome in the world. 

Ihere are so many places to describe and so much to tell that I 
cannot begin to give even a thousandth part of the resources and 
wonders. But I fear I have already made my Jetter too long. If 
the President does not consign this to her waste-basket, -I shall 
come again and give more of our legends. MINNESOTA. 

[No danger of such an interesting letter going into the waste- 
bakset! I most cordially invite you to call again and soon, Send 
photos, if you possibly can, with your letter, as Miss Kepner, of 
Colorado, did with her ‘‘Giimpse of New Mexico’’ in our June 
number, for example —PRESIDENT. | 


From Idaho 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :—, 

I do not know whether I am entitled to be a member of the 
Help-One-Another-Club, but it helps mea good deal. I have 
been a subscriber to ‘‘ Teachers’ World’’—it was then—for seven- 
teen years. 

I do not know that I have any heiptul suggestion, unless it be 
that I save all nice wrapping paper and make bags for busy work. 

I am writing this because you asked for information about | 
different States, and I have'a few items about Idaho, the Gem 
State, where I have been teaching two years. 

Last year, I taught in a log schoolhouse with a dirt roof; no 
trouble io keep it warm, for in this high and dry climate even a 
tent will heat up quickly. That schoolhouse was eighty-five 
miles from the railroad! . The stage ride was delightful; through 
plateaus covered with sagebrush, and through the grandest moun- 
tain scenery. 

This year I am teaching nearer the railroad, in as nice a school- 
house as one could wish.. Pocatello, the second town in the State, 
is not far off. When in Pocatello I went to see the pictured rocks. 








Alas! only one rock was left. Boys and other idlers have attempted 
to imitate the pictures, but it is not hard to detect the difference. 
Some houses in Pocatello are built of stone, and some avaricious 
man supplied the stone by blowing up the pictured rocks, 
although there is rock in such plenty here! The rocks should 
have been made the germ of a city park. There lie the great 
boulders, with evident marks of fire and water upon them, and 
then the curious hieroglyphics. Probably no one will ever dis- 
cover their origin; some suppose they were made by Phoenicians. 
The Indians say they were there when their ancestors first came. 

—Eva C., Idaho. 


From Vermont 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The Club Travel Department is quite a source of interest and 
information to us teachers, isn’t it? How many cf you, I wonder, 
live in Vermont, in sight of Old Mount Mansfield, the highest | 
peak of the Green Mountains? The sides of this mountain are 
covered with trees, but the summit is bare rock, with a few shrubs 
and scrubby spruces in the. hollows, and many blueberries. It is 





m Ser ! 
Photographs Copied. *; 
one dozen copies of it’ mounted on fine pl:c 
inches or 35gx7% inches (whether a long or | 
suited to the picture) for $1.00, These are as photographs in 
material and finish as you get at your pliotograpner's. Other sizes 
at proportionately low prices. Photoyraphs reproduced on post 
cards, 50¢c adozeu. HF’. A. Owen Publishing Co. Dausville, N. Y. 
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THE INVESTIGATION 
DUST CONDITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS 


T IS only in recent years that science has 
sought to improve the hygienic conditions 
of our school buildings. Among the most 
interesting and enlightening of the various 
experiments conducted have been those deal- 
ing with dust and its relation to the trans- 
mission of contagious diseases. 

In class-rooms, lecture halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form, Pupils naturally track 
in from out of doors large amounts of dust 
and dirt—the frequent shifting of classes, 
the constant movement of feet and the vari- 
ous drafts and air currents produce a continu- 
ous circulation of dust and bacteria dangerous 
to anyone breathing it. 
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Circulating dust can be reduced nearly one 
hundred per cent, but the only feasible meth- 
od of accomplishing the purpose is by treat- 
ing the floors with a preparation that will 
not only catch and hold the dust particles 
but kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, its 
use on all wood floors cannot be too highly 
recommended, whether for schools, colleges, 
hospitals, stores or public buildings. J¢ is not 
intended for household use, and should not 
be applied to any floor in the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the present 
time, being used in a great number of edu- 
cational institutions, in hospitals, in great 
mercantile houses and public buildings. It 
has in every instance proved of inesiiimable 
value and substantiates every claim made for 
it. In addition, it is an exceilent floor pre- 
servative,as it prevents splintering and crack- 
ing of the wood. Three or four treatments a 
year afford the most satisfactory results. It 
pays for itselfmany times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we are 
willing to treat one floor, of room or corridor, 
ofany schoolor public building with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and AT OUR OWN EX- 
PENSE. One trial will be suffl- 
cient to prove its hygienic value. 

To those in charge of schvols 
and other public institutions we 
will send testimonials, reports, 
our book “Dust and its Dan- 
gers,’’ and full particulars re- 
garding our free trial offer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


<xANDARD, 
DRESSING 

































































































IRELESS TELEGRAPH. The ‘“Telimco” No, 3 com- 
plete outfit comprising 1-2 in spark coil, coherer 
and decoherer and sounder combined, sensitive relay, 
oscillators, key, dry cells, etc. etc. Complete outfit 
“ rr -00. Weight 

16 lbs» Nota 
toy, guaran- 
teed to send 
up to 1-2 mile 
Send for our 
100 page elec- 
. trical ency- 
Ec clopedia. 

86C West Broadway, 





New York, 













TEACHERS LISTEN! 


Do you want a Drawing book that will create a deep 
an’ lasting enthusiasm on vour pupils ? 

Gat Drake's: Progressive Deawins. 
The Union Pubiish.ag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Skirts for Teachers 


y Made for work or dress. Man tailored and 
cut by experts to your individual measure. 
Guaranteed to give thorough satisfaction or 
money refunded. We make skirts to order 
of good all wool material from $3.85 up. 

Here are some of our leaders: 


No. 16. BEST CHIFFON PANAMA 
In black, blve and brown. 15 gores 
full flare, double box pleats, & in- 
verted pleat front and back, bot- 
tom trimmed with 5-inch self- @ 
triinmed straps piped / 

with taffeta. 4 yd. 6.50 | 
sweep. See cut...... 

No. 35A. All Wool Panama 
In_ Black, 


blue 
and brown....... 3.85 


Fine Chiffon Panama / 
and brown ---- 94,85 eae 
Fine Silk Taffeta 


ay $5.95 


This skirt isa stylish flar- 
ed model cut in 9 gores, 
front gore overlaps to the $ 
left, trimmed with row of buttons. Closes in back which shows 
an inverted pleat. A deep fold trims the bottom. ip 
A better skirt, better made, of more stylish, durable material 
than you can buy ready made at retai! for per cent. more 
money, and sold under a guarantee that protects you if the g 













are not to your satisfaction. Write today. Style Book Free. 
CHIC SKIRT CO.,; *“Newtyone® 











PINT OF INK 


AND A NOISELESS BLACKBOARD 
ERASER FOR 10 CENTS. 


The Dann’s Noiseless Eras- 
er and Rowles Inkessence 
possess such exceptional 
merit that they are used in 
the schools of the leading 
cities, 

In order to acquaint school 
people with the great merit 
of these articles and the 
economy intheir use, I will 
mail one of the erasers and 
a pint package of the Ink- 
essence upon receipt of Iocts. 
(Positively not more than 
one order filled for one per- 
son at this special rate) 
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‘'E. W. A. ROWLES, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
N233—235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 











ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do you need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch ? . 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
_ a Normal Review Course, 

A.M. CAMPRELL, Ph.p.  @ Kindergarten Course 
Principal of Normal Department @nd a course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 

















WE WANT YOU 


To get acquainted with our 
line of school plays, cantatas, 
drills, songs and dialogues. 
We are helping others, we 
can help you. 


Send for complete Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

















10 LOVELY POSTALS 25c. Silk Floral with Greetings and 


‘4 Yonr Name Beautifully Frosted, 
, Perfumed Satin, Entrancing Leve, Frosted Flowers, 
Shelis uf Ocean, Etc. American Art Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
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shaped like a long, human face, and under the Nose are the hotel 
buildings, with the windmill which pumps the water up the 
iountain ; tor, of course, there are no springs up there. These are 
ail fastened to the rock by iron cables, for in- winter the storms 
sweep down upon them fearfully. By walking two miles out to 
the Chin, one can look down upon a small anchor-shaped lake in 
a valley. The whole valley and the sides of it are covered with 
trees. Turning around, we can see away to Lake Champlain, our 
‘* Lake Como of the Wilderness,’’ though there is little wilderness 
now. Far off we can see the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
the ‘‘Switzerland of America.’? Turning back again we can look 
over the beautiful town of Stowe with its pretty village nestling 








| in a hollow. To this village come the thousands of tourists to visit 
| Mt. Mansfield, Bingham's Falls, Smuggler’s Notch (the home of 
| the columbine and bluebell), Stirling Pond (where grow the 


| yellow water lilies), and other places. 


On Mt. Mansfield is a cave 
in which is a hole no man knows how deep, and many interesting 
stories are told about it. The Landslide, three miles long, and the 
Lion’s Head seen from Smuggler’s Notch are very interesting. 
From where I once lived in Stowe, we could see the whole grand 
profile of Old Mansfield, grim sphinx-like giant, type of everlast- 
ing peace, rough but tender mountain, spirit of virtue, guarding 
his green Vermont. But from my present home we get a larger 
view of the whole range, softened and made blue by distance. In 
Vermont, you know, the Green Mountains form the letter V, and 


| from my home on the long slope of the shorter range we iook over 


| etc. 
| Associations, Conference, etc., there. 


| afternoons. 


a valley to the steep slope of the other and Mount Mansfield, the 
face partly veiled from us by other mountains. It isa lovely view. 

If this appears in print J may follow it with other descriptions 
of the beauties of ay state. PuRITAN MAID. 

[Call again and tell us about the landslide, Smuggler’s Notch, 
I have often been in your town, as I used to attend the 
I lived within sight of Mt. 
Mansfield, too, so know that you can find much to tell us of that 
regiotl.—PRESIDENT. ] 


Club Letters 


A Geography Contest 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am sending a Geography contest which I have used for Friday 
The children like it very much, and it can be used 
for the whole school, except the very small who always go home 
early. My second grade are very much interested and can do as 
well as the older ones. They studied the cities themselves and 
asked if they could be ‘‘in it.’’ 

Write the names of fifty or more of the largest cities of U. S., 
or the State, on the board, and give pupils about twenty minutes 
to locate them on their maps. Choose sides, the pupils taking 
their places, with their Geographies, on the recitation seat. (For 
convenience the sides are called North and South. ) 

No. 1 of South side names a city for No. 1 of North side to 


point out on a large wall mapin thirty seconds (by a watch). If he 
| succeeds, it counts ‘‘one’’ for North side but it he fails it counts 





| a ‘*cross’’ against North side, and then the one who named the 


city must find it in fifteen seconds. If he succeeds, it does not 
count because he named tlie city, but if he fails, it countsa 
‘‘cross’’ against his side also. 

No. 1 on North then names a city for No. 2 on South. No. 2 
on South for No. 2 on North. No. 2 on North for No. 3 on South, 
until all have played, and then start at No. I again. 

‘‘Time’’ begins as soon as the city is named, so there must be 
no delaying. As each city is found in the thirty second time, a line 
is drawn through it on the board, but if it is found in the fifteen 
second time, no line is drawn and it may be named again. 

In counting when through a ‘‘one’’ and a ‘‘cross’’ cancel, and 
the side having the most ‘‘ones’’ left is the winning side. 

M. A. N., Mich. 


Busy Work 


| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 





I have been taking the Normal Instructor for two years, and 
think it about time to send something in return for the many 
helps I have received. Following are some devices which I hope 


| may help others:— 


1. Write list of color words. 

2. From toothpicks outline letters, chairs, houses, etc. 

3. Have pupils make statements, using some idiom, as, ‘‘I see.’’ 

4. Make a list of name words. 

5. Make a list of action words. 

6. Lay hands on slate and draw outline, thus making gloves 
and mittens. 

7. Write names of things to eat. 

8. Make a ladder, putting a word on eac: step, and see which 
scholar reaches top by pronouncing all the words. 

g. Reading Help.—In the First Reader Class we found the 
lessons hard because they were not very interesting ; so I purchased 
a notebook and in it wrote lessons and poems appropriate for the 
different months of the year, as lessons about Santa Claus, etc., in 
December. Then each day the children copied a lesson in their 
own blankbooks and used it as a reading lesson in the afternoon. 
I have found that reading ‘‘to a mistake,’’ and having the scholars 
take turns at choosing stories gives an added interest to the work. 
Frequently, I allow the older children to read stories to the little 
ones. This is a great help, because when they are to read before a 
class, they take great pride in it, study hard, interest the class 
and benefit themselves also. In the Fifth Grade Geography we 
take up some book, such as ‘‘Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard”? ; 





ee ™ Among our 
Thanksgiving Souvenirs. §2,°°%0" 
venirs, we have a special Thanksgiving design which is just the 
thing for teachers who desire to present their pupils with a Sou- 
venir on that occasion, or at any time during November. Send 
now for a sample. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Seeley’s 
Question Books 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEELEY, 
Professor of Peda- 
eA. gogy inthe New 
1 | Jersey State Nor- 
?1| mal School, Tren- 
; ton, N. J., whose 
| nameis familiar to 
teachers generally 
as the author of 
‘History of Edu- 
cation,” “Foun- 
a1 | dations of Educa- 
mi tion,’ “‘A New 
School Manag e- 
ment, etc., etc.”’ 
During the ten 
years preceding 
| 1905 we purchased 
a4, | |and sold more than 
P1175,000 Question 
4 |Books — two dif- 
ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 











used within that time. 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 


The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory. articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. ‘This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

why Seeley’s Ques- 
There Are Reasons ¥>y °ccicy's Ques 
be and is better than any other. To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 496 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 


neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 
Fo $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans cne year. 
For $2.12, postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 
For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied. tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


We Want An Agent te 2's orders for 


Seeley’s Question 
Book in combination with Normat Instructor 
and Primary Pxrans in each locality. Liberal 
cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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each day when the Geography lesson had been recited, the chiid- 
ren take turns at reading to the class. 

If I may come aagin, I will tell about paper folding, raffia work, 
helps for good behavior, etc. I also have a number of good pro- 
grams. Wilt close now, hoping to escape the waste-basket, and 
wishing all success.’ —E. M. M., Hebron, III. 

[Yes, certainly,-—call again, and give us tlie hints you suggest. 
For you see your letter has not yone to waste !—PRESIDENT. ] 


How I Obtained a School Library 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

When I beagn teaching at Laurel Grove, three years ago, i 
found both scholars and parents very fond of good reading and 
greatly in favor of having a library. The question was, how to 
obtain it. On Christmas Eve we gave a smal! entertainment in the 
schoolhouse and charged ten cents admission. Aithougl it was a 
stormy evening the neighborhood people all attended and we 
obtained $4.50. This small sum served as a nucleus and we eagerly 
made plans to add to it. 

One Friday evening in February we held a ‘‘Grinning Social’’ 
at the home of one of my pupils. We had a thick curtain pinned 
over a doorway opening into the parlor in which the gentlemen 
were seated. Behind the curtain were the ladies. A small opening 
was cut half way up the curtain. Through this aperture the ladies 
placed their mouths and ‘‘griuned.’’ The grius were sold to the 
gentlemen by one of their number outside, who obligingly acted 
as auctioneer. Much merriment was caused by this. The ‘‘ girl 
beliind the grin’’ was escorted to supper by the purchaser. An 
excellent supper had been furnished by the mothers of the child- 
ren. After supper, an ‘‘Art Gallery’’ was exhibited. The first 
picture was ‘‘ Weary Travelers Round the Camp Fire.’? When the 
curtain was drawn, a generous array of old boots, shoes and _ slip- 
pers was seen clustered round a camphor bottle. The ‘‘ Last of 
the Redskins’’ was the dried peeling of a red apple. ‘‘The Bridal 
Veil’? as an old bridle having a green veil draped over it. “‘A 
Spoony Couple’’ was two large iron spoons. In all twenty-five 
works of art were exhibited, meeting with much applause. 

In March we had two Dime Socials, charging ten cents admis- 
sion and serving cake and coffee. 

The next winter we had tliree socials, Thanksgiving night we 
gave an ‘‘old fashioned supper,’’ pumpkin, mince and apple pies, 
gingerbread, and sandwiclies. The people were allowed to pay 
whatever they chose for their supper, the majority giving twenty- 
five cents. 

In January we lield a ‘‘cracker social,’’ buying all vur crackers 
and serving cheese, tea aud coffee with them. We had _ twenty- 
five different kinds of crackers. Each lady brought a package 
containing a useful article, value not to be less than ten cents, and 
they were purchased by the gentlemen. 

In February we had a clothes-pin social. We bought 100 
clothes-pins and wrote the same name on two pins, but no two pairs 
were given the saine name. Among the names were Hiawatlia, 
Bluebell, Moxie, Simple Simon, etc. On one of each pair was 
tied a pink ribbon bow with long end. Just before supper, those 
with ribbon on: were auctioned off to the gentleman. When the 
fifty were sold, the remainder were passed to tle ladies, each re- 
ceiving one. The gentlemen then searched for the lady whose 
clothespin bore the same name as his, and escorted her to supper, 
the two pins being tied together with tiie ribbon and kept by the 
lady as a souvenir of the evening. This was the most successful 
social and the last of the series. 

We enjoyed them very much socially and now have a library of 
two hundred volumes. 








EFFa E. PRESTON, Newton, N. J. 


From the Pennsylvania Coal Fields. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Please iet a young teacher from the Pennsylvania coal regions 
join your helpful and interesting circle. Ihave beenasilent reader 
ever since I began teaching four years ago and I[ have received so 
much help and inspiration trom our splendid paper that now I wish 
to add my mite. .I consider the ‘‘ Normal Instructor’’ a part of 
my profession itself, and a part I could hardly do without. My 
school is about nine miles from the city of Wilkes-Barre, which 
is situated in the beautiful and historic Wyoming Valley. Wilkes- 
Barre is also in the great antliracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. I 
wish to add my plea fora club pin. It will make our club just 
about perfect. Some one suggested that the colors be blue and 
gold. 

For small children (those under thirteen) I use thie little ‘‘ good’’ 
cards one can buy for four cents per hundred. If the children 
have been good all day I give each one a card. They save these 
until they get ten. They tlien return them to me and I give them 
a pretty picture card in return. Tliese picture cards are fifty cents 
a hundred. If you have very restless children this is a great 
help as they will try hard to get tiie cards. Last year I had charge 
of the Primary Room in a three-room building. I had the four 
lowest grades and about forty pupils. 

We decided to have a Christmas tree. All we could get was a 
pine tree, but it did beautifully. I think it trimmed up prettier 
than a hemlock. The children contributed most of the trimmings, 
each one having the owner’s name on to save confusion. Our tree 
was set up on the platform in the corner, my fourth grade chil- 
dren doing all the work. I decorated our boards with Christmas 
borders and stencils. We had red and white paper chains draped 
abont the room and with the Christmas greens our room was very 
attractive. In fact, it was the delight of the whole building. We 
kept the tree up a week and on the Friday afternoon before Christ- 
mas we gave a small entertainment, which the other teachers and 
pupils attended, also many parents and friends of the children. 

If you are buying Books for your 


Books! Books! School Library or for your own, 


send for our Catalogue. Over 5000 titles of books from different 
publishers sold at the lowest prices. You should see our assort- 
ment and prices. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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What Will You Give ToB W ll 
CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have beea 
able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in Have 1 re 
af the past six years. Just think | this means a whole ? 
c s to my thorough study o anatomy, physiology 
and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal a Vibrant Health, 
rem before I —— my instructions by mail, that I at- ? 
ribute my marvelous success. It would do your heart 
good. to read the reports from my pupils—and I have Rested Nerves? 
done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 
culty. If vital organs or neve centers are weak, I oteenathen them so that each organ doesits work. 
I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
to ‘be perfectly, gloriously cal proportions and I teach her to 
well, with that sweet, personal stand and to wa/k in an attitude 
loveliness which health and a | which bespeaks culture and re- 
wholesome, graceful body finement. A good figure, grace- 
gives—a cultured, self-reliant fully carried, means more than 
woman with a definite pur- a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
pose, full of the health and cheeks are more beautiful than 
vivacity which makes you Paint or powder. Ihelp youto 
A Better Wife _ Arise to Your Best! 
The day for drugging the sys 
A Rested Mother tem has passed, peeing he sre 





your own room, I strengthen the 

A Sweeter muscles and werves of the vital 
organs, lungs and heart and start 

Sweetheart ; your blood to circulating as it did 


when you were a child. I tez ach 
re to Carathe so that the blood is 
lly purified 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 
And the vital strength gained by 
a forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 
Constipation Dullness 
Lorpid Liver Irritability 
Indigestion ane JOUSNESS 


>}, 


You can easily remove the 








have reduced 15,000 women. 


One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
ounds and J look 15 years younger. 
feel so well I want to shout! I never 

get out of breath now. 

“When I ~~ an I was rheumatic and cone 


Stipated, my heart was weak and my head \ leumatisme leeplessness 
dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when I think WW om Sapo iv leah Nerves 
I never dreamed it was Catarrh 


all so easy, I thought Ijust had to be fat. I feel 
like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of 


r - I may need to strengthen 
| | Too Thin? your stomach, intestines and 
nerves first. A pupil who was 


thin, writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy Iam. Iamso proud of my 
neck andarms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has comej ust where I wanted it and I carry my- 
self like another woman. 


by strengthening whatever or- 
ae or nerves are wea 

Nt 4 I could put sufficient 
en, ph into these words to 
make prs ou vealize that you do 
not need to be but that you 
can be a buoye ant, vivacious, at- 
tractive woman inret urn for 
Just afew minutes’ care each 

day in your own home. 


Individual Instruction— 


| how I used to look! 















“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have give each pupil the 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I individual ,confi:'ential 
had taken something for years. My liver seems treatment which her 
to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion case demands, My in- 
any more, for I sleep like a baby and my merves © formation and advice 


are sorested. I feel so well all the time.” ixe entirely free. 


A CORSET IS NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FIGURE 





Ww ° telling me your faults in health or figure. and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
rite me today I never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannothelp you I will refer you to the help you need, 


Send me ro cents for instructive booklet showing how to stad and walk corre tly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 





woman. 


Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and fiz ure of 








system DIG MONS Credit 


YOU CAN EAS ILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beau- 
tiful descriptive catalog containing 1,500 illustrations. west you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like 

it, pay 1-5th on delivery, balance in 8 Deny monthly payments. our credit is good. Our prices the lowest, DO YOUR 
THEOLD pee Steen pine’ Pp | CHRISTMAS SHOPPING NOW conveniently and leisurely in the priv- 

ND WATCH OUSE, acy of your own home. Now Js the time to make choice selec 


st 
BR20S.4& co. Dept. L.46, ont = DS tate &t. Fel 1 .| tions, Our catalog is free, Write for it today. Do it now. 
ELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free. If it’s elec- 


ELECTRI tric we have it. Big catalog 3 cents. 


OHIG ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. Undersell All. Want Ag’ ts. 








SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 
mission; we criticize and revise them aud tell 
you where to sell them. Story-Writing and Jour- 
nalism taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit;” tells how 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. | 


LANTERNS, BATTERY LAMPS, NOV- 














You Are Not Too Busy to Study 


When you cease the effort to improve your education you take a step backward. You put in jeopardy your 
pcsition as a teacher, make it practically impossible to advance in the profession, and soon lose the reputation you 
previously enjoyed as a progressive, ambitious member of the county teaching force. No teacher is too busy to 
study. Our best students are those who work hardest in their schools; we do not attempt to account for this fact, 
but state it simply for yourencouragement. A better education is 
so much added capital in your chosen business; the early years 
of life must be used to accumulate this, if you ever expect to rise 
above the average plodder. Observation should warn you that in 
middle age you cau hardly make a start in the right direction and 
hope to succeed. 


YOU NEED OUR COURSES 


Primary Methods. A very extended new course of study in 
Primary Methods, covering the work in every branch taught in the 
first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects of 
organization, management and discipline. 



























DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REViEws 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 

























Physics 

U.S. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 














Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 
Composition and Rhetoric 






















o * nm Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 

New Normal Courses. Thorough review courses in twenty-four General History Physical Geography 
common school and high school branches; one, two, three or more jusic Elementary Agriculture 
subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. Thousands of Drawing Botany 





ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SUBJECT Is A Course 
Arithmetic Second Vear Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 

Composition Physics 


teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through this de- 
partment of the School; they now teach better schools than formerly 
and receive higher salaries. 























CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS = Bh bisceser Are | nectene Hustory 









United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 


First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 
Business 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Our Academic Courses are accredited at Northwestern University 
towards requirements for entrance to the Freshman classes, Full 
credits for advanced standings are given many of our courses at the 
State Normal Schools at Kirksville, Mo.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; and 
Maryville, Mo., and Madison, 8, D 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM © 


TOILET POWDER 















**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in noa- 

refillable: boxcs—the “Box that Lox,’ with Mennen's 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents, 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. | 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper Samples 

Specially prepaired for the nurset Sold only at Stores. 

















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/Ilustvated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 






Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledve a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People's Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- | | 
nity to study at home under the | 
personal instruction of leading } 
professors in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, C clal, W t] 
and Common School branches. 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 








John F. Genung, Ph. D.. Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English elghty-page catalogue. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, serinoticic, mose. 


SHORTHAND 
Teste oN AS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with oldsystems- Boyd's Syllabie System is easy to learn 
—easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
svetems. No long list of word signs to confuse. nly nine 
ch: racters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at yoar absolute command, r 

The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men, awyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthar d for their own use. Does not 
tuke continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
rraduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 





























$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment contract. _ Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


. 
T EACHERS, Course by mail while teaching 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 











| term in an ungraded school of thirty-four pupils. 


| giving them some ideas of the beautiful things of life. 


| Souvenirs. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 








Our paper chains were made of red and white crepe paper. The 


paper was cut into two inch lengths by the older pupils, then they, 


were pasted together by tiie smaller children (the real tiny tots), 
the red and white strips alternating. This was all done as busy 
work long before Christmas. The children also made little gifts 
to be taken home. Most of the children brought me a few pen- 
nies a couple of weeks before Christmas which I invested in dark 
green cardboard, holly-colored baby ribbon, small red calendars, 


sand paper, mucilage and Perry pictures, the half-cent size. I | 


selected pictures such as The Madonna, Holy Family, Magi. 
Christmas Chimes, etc. We mounted the pictures on pieces of 
card board, size 7x4 inches, and put either a piece of sandpaper or 
a calendar at the bottom, fastened a piece of baby ribbon at the 


back to hang it by and we had a pretty Christmas gift without | 


much trouble. The sandpaper we cut in fancy shapes. If I: 
haven’t said too much this time I would like to come again. 


MAUDE BUEFORD, Pa. 


A Bone Rhyme. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I have been an interested reader of the ‘‘ Normal Instructor’’ 
for three years, and this is-my first attempt towards contributing 


for the ‘‘Help One-Another-Club;’’ I think this Department is | 


one of the best things in the Instructor, I have received so much 
help from this magazine in my school work. I will send my. 
method of teaching the multiplication table. I draw on the black- 
board a clock face, and put in the center the figure of the table 
we are learning, e. g., the fives. Take the ruler, point to the 5, 
then to 1, 2, 3, etc.,—5 times I are five, and soon. Then change 
the middle figure to 6, or any table you wish. 
I also send a rliyme we have found on ‘‘ Bones.’’ 


‘*How many bones in the human face? 
Fourteen, when they are all in place. 


How many bones in the human head? 
Kight, my child, as I’ve often said. 


How many bones in the human ear? ° 
Four in each and they help to hear. 


How inany bones in the human spine? 
Twenty-four, like a climbing vine. 


How many bones in the human chest? 
Twenty-four ribs, and two of the rest. 


How many bones in the shoulders bind? 
Two in each—-one before, one beliind. 


How many bones in the human arm? 
In each arm one; two in each forearm. 


How many bones in the human wrist? 
Right in each, if none are missed. 


How many bones in the palm of the hand? 
Five in each,-with ;: many a band. 


How many bones in the fingers ten? 
Twenty-eight, and by joints they bend. 


How many bones in the human hip? 
One in each, and like a dish, they dip. 


How many bones in the human thigh? 
One in each, and deep they lie. 


How many bones in the human knees? 
One in each, the kneepan, please. 


How many bones in the leg from the kuee? 
Two in each, we can plainly see. 


How many bones in the ankle strong? 
Seven in each, but none are long. 


How tmiany bones in the ball of the foot? 
Five in each, as the palms were put. 


How many bones in the toes half a score? 
Twenty-eight, and‘there are no more. 


And now although these mariy bones wait 
And they count, in the body, two hundred and eight. 


We have, besides, in the human mouth, 
‘Of upper and lower thirty-two teeth ; 


And now and then have a bone, I should think, 
That forms on ajoint or to fill up a chink, 
A Sesamoid bone, or a wormian, we call 
And now we may rest’ we've told them all.’’ 
E. A., Ohio,. 


A School in “York State.” 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

I have been very much interested in the suggestions in this de- 
partment, aud trust that the few hints which I am able to give 
wmay be of some benefit to others. I am teaching my second 
It is about a 
mile from a small village. -The first day I -felt impressed that 
there was plenty to be done here ;*not only by teaching, but in 
bringing a little sunshine into the lives of these children and 
In order 





. 4 Teachers who desire to make 
School Souvenirs some suitable gift to their pu- 
pils, at Close oi School, or any Holiday, Anniversary occasion, can- 
not do better than to make use of some of our handsome School 
These, you know, are prepared especially for each 
school, and have the names of teacher, (photograph also, if de- 
sired) and of all the pupils on them. We have some particularly 
handsome new styles for this year. See the descriptive adv. on 
another page and send for free samples. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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SUMMER. NUMBER 


The 
Most 
Attractive 
. and 
Useful 
"Set of 
Books ‘Ever 
Published 
for 
Teachers 


By Nellie G. 
Petticrew and 
Nellie McCabe, 
of Piqua, O., Schools 


Volume I - - Autumn Plins 
Volume. II - - Winter Plans 
Volume III --,Spring Plans 
Volume IV -- General Plans 


isa set of hand- 
Every D ay P lans some plan books, 
written and arranged by teacliers for teach- 
ers, to supply such material as Educational 
jouruals do not find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field which they 
must cover, 


These Plan Books contain such matter 
as the teacher needs in her every day 
work to make her lessons bright, fresh and 
interesting. 


They bring to hand the things which re- 
quire much {ime and research to find and 
which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study and kindred subjects the 
things which are suited to the season and 
fitted to pupils of all ages, 

They tell how to do and what to do and 
supply the material with which to work. 

They contain no theory—nothing but 
practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to 
use’’ and judging foom the words of com- 
mendation received the authors have fully 
achieved their aim of providing something 
helpful for every day in the year. “a 

A glance at the subjects treated will con- 

vince you that they are just the books for 
which thousands: of teachers have. been 
seeking: 
Music - Art - Nature Study - Language and 
Literature - Stories of Industry and History - 
Biographies - Geography - Special Day Pro- 
grams - Poems and Memory Gems - Stories - 
Helps in Drawing - Calendars and Blackboard 
Drawings - Busy Work - Ete. - Ete. 

They are replete with songs, stories, book 
references on various subjects, and sug- 
gestions. They contain drills, new games, 
and many, many things which the busy 
teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
They will be to her an inspiration and a 
great saver of time. 


Each number is complete in itself and 
adapted to the season indicated, and taken 
together the four volumes provide a rich 
fund of timely aids which any progressive 
teacher wfll find invaluable throughont 
the year. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, 
printed on exceilent paper, convenient 
size---every page attractive and helpful. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent. 

Order today. Price refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 





40 Cents a Copy $1.50 for Complete Set 
The four books in one cloth bound volume, $2.00 postpaid 


Special Privilege ‘mirth ther tres thereby esa 
pleting the set by remiting $1.10. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





Every Day Plans 
For Teachers of All Grades 
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‘The tuition you pay 
for a home study 
course may be used 
for many purposes. 


It may pay commissions to the 
agent who persuaded you to 
enroll, or it may pay dividends 
to the stockholders owning the 
school,~or it may be used for 
. your instruction. As all of the 
> resources of our university are 
devoted solely to the cause of 
education, we give you the ab- 
solute maximum of instruction 
to be had for the tuition paid, 


Our home study courses are fully equiv- 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given ‘or admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 
as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box M, St. Louis, Mo. 




















ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


“1.00 


This isa fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 41-4x6 Ins, 
This copy was made from a photograph which cost 


$4.00 a dozen at a regular photogra phers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Manvtimes the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 
Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our ‘‘G-2,” and it is 44x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 3%x7\% inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. Noorder filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additiorial dozens at lower prices. 


Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 


OUR GUARANTE®—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the Same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 





Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Darken Your Gray Hair! 


Send for the ‘Book of the Hair,”’ a 32-pa 
illustrated boo! 

hints on the care and dressin: 
hair and full information a 


IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 


The most practical device for re- 
storing gray, fad 
baie to is materae color or to any 

les shade. 
nary comb. Absolutely harmless. 
Not sold in stores. 


y taining valuable 
klet, contain a | rte 
ut the 


or streaked 


sed like an ordi- 


H. D. COMB CO., 





NORMAL INS RUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


to do this, it would be necessary to improve the interior of our 
schoolroom a great deal. I purchased twenty-five of the ‘‘ Perry 
Pictures,’’ which were used as a border over the blackboards. 
Each week I tack up a colored picture of a bird. I read all that 
I can find regarding it. Then the pupils write short compositions 
about it. For further work in Nature Study, £ use the page of 
‘*Natural History,’’ found in ‘‘Normal Instructor.’’ These things 
help to make our room miore attractive, as well as being in- 
structive. 

For a waste basket I used an. old peach basket covered with 
cretonne. 

As we have such pleasant windows, I thought that it would be 
nice to have a few plants. I placed a few jars of them on a shelf, 
and a vine hangs from a bracket above. You can easily imagine 
how eagerly the children watch to see ‘‘how much teacher’s plants 
have grown.’’ 

From ‘an old desk, too dilapidated for service, I made a table 
for basin, soap, etc. After covering the bench with white oil- 
cloth, and hanging a looking-glass and towel above, all found it 
a great incentive toward clecn hands and faces. 

To brighten the back of the room I prepared borders of maple 
leaves cut from green and red paper, placed alternately, on black 
muslin, 

For a table to hold Dictionary, teacher’s papers and other 
things, I procured a drygoods box and draped it with bunting. 

C. A. F., New York. 








Club Hints Department. 


From Illinois. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Six years ago whien first I entered my school, three and one half 
miles west of town, I saw nothing that attracted my adiniration. 
The dark walls added gloom. But we made a success of ‘‘Red 
Riding Hood’’ (operetta), for which we charged an admission fee, 
and purchased the first books for our library with tie proceeds 
and paid for the framing of ‘‘Authors’’ and ‘‘ Writers’’ (premiums 
for Normal Instructor). Their narrow gilt frames harmonize beauti- 
fully with the light green paper which now decorates our walls. 
The pretty autumn leaves the children bring me we press and 
frame our bright colored pictures with tiem. The effect is pleas- 
ing. The directors brought me a nice oak desk. I talked up the 
Larkin Soap Order plan to them. The children and I canvassed 
for the Soap Co. and ordered an oak bookcase with glass doors 
and mirror. But we needed more books and gave a ‘‘box-social.’’ 
We went right aliead in spite of difficulties; sang them our best 
humorous quartettes, trios, duets and solos, and kept the crowd 
busy playing games until time came for auctioneering the boxes, 
which gave us money to purchase Dickens’ works complete and 
other books suited to the grades. I am now planning another box- 
social and graphophone entertainment to buy Encyclopedias with 
the proceeds. 

Two chairs and the old table that served as my desk I astonished 
with a coat of cherry stain. The drawer of the table serves as a 
receptacle for the book covers, for I insist upon the books being 
covered when they are taken from the case. I keep a record of all 
bogks used and examine each one as it is returned. We have a 
stage hung with curtains of a bright Oriental figured material and 
green shades for the windows. 

For Busy Work 

I cut out the bright colored letters from magazines and advertis- 
ing papers, paste them on cardboard and cut into little squares 
with which the children build words, make their lessons or com- 


| pose stories. 


Have them try who can make the most words ending with a cer- 
tain letter named by the teacher. Cut words (bright-colored) from 
papers and paste on cardboard. Let the children select those of 
the collection that they know and write them. Great competition 
is aroused among them to see who knows the most words. 

Cut colored cardboard into small squares and let the children use 
them to count their numbers with. They enjoy using the many- 
colored squares. 

Cut stories out of back numbers of the ‘‘ Normal Instructor,’’ ar- 
range in booklet form, cover with heavy paper and let the chil- 
dren have them to read after their lessons have been studied. 
They may write from memory the stories they have read. 

Let them draw ‘‘designs’’ and color them. I let them have my 
kaleidoscope to get the beautiful ideas in shape and color to copy. 

Also, paste pictures or cardboard and cut them up into various 
shapes to let them join togetheragain. They enjoy this immensely. 

M. E. B., [llinois. 

[I know your region, having spent some time in your State, and 
so would suggest that you tell us something about the valuable 
iron ore, coal and stone deposits in your neighborhood. Perhaps 
your pupils would like to help, too.—PRESIDENT. | 


The Scrap-book. 


Dear Help One Anothers:— 
Teachers will find it very helpful to keep a scrap book of stories, 
poems and quotations suitable for every day class room use. By 
diligent searching of school journals, Sunday school papers, maga- 
zines, etc., you will soon have a supply of stories for use in that 
ever-recurring. emergency that every teacher is familiar with. 
Opportunities innumerable are constantly being offered for in- 
stilling a truth, correcting a wrong attitude toward things or en- 
Seeley’s Question Book and Normal 


You Can Get Instructor one year for only $1.27. 


Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is cheerfully sent on the 
‘*money back if not perfectly satisfied,’’ basis. See description 
elsewhere in this journal. 
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AND INFORMATION 
WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL) 
DICTIONARY 


Do you know that the INTERNATIONAL 
answers with final authority ALL KINDS of 
quminees in Language, The Trades, Arts and 

ciences, Geography, Biography, Etc.? 
Note Plan of Contents as follows: 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc..... f- 
Brief History the English Language. . 


ve 


Guide to Pronunciation....... Gad aa 3 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English ; 
Dictionary of Fiction..... mee 


Gazetteer of the World...... .- 
Biographical Dictionary. . . a. 
Scripture Proper Names. wa- 
Greek and Latin Nam 
English Christian “. 
Foreign Words.... 
Abbreviations. : . 
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- 2,380 Pages. 
5,000 Illustrations. 
25,000 Added Words. 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

All State Supts. of Schools are a unit in their 
indorsement. 

Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard. 

College Presidents and Educators commend it. 

in every instance where State Purchases have 
been made for the supply of public schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 

NO OTHER DICTIONARY CAN TRULY MAKE 

THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

The International was the only dictionary to 
receive the Gold Medal, the highest award at f 
the Jamestown Exposition. Also highest 
awards at St. Louis and Portland. 

WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Thin Paper Editions. 

1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. eS 

CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Dictionaries 

abridgments of the International— 











can be identified by « circular Trade- 
Mark on the front cover and our name 
on the title page. 

Accept no cheap imitations. 




















Write for ‘‘DictionaryWrinkles,’’ and Specimen Pages, FREE. 
Mention in your request tis afer and receive a useful set of 
Colored Maps, pocket size, ofthe United States, Cuba, 

anama, China, Japan, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Every Teacher and Scholar Must 
Take One of Our “TRAVEL TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD” 


Our ‘‘Historical Booklet’’ (ready in Novem- 
ber), will contain information for which 
$10,000 was récently paid. Write, not by 
postcard, for our circulars. 

Gibbs and Company, Dept Dz 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Ontario, Canada 




















Hallowe’en Post Cards 






High grade, elegantly 
colored and embossed, six 
designs assorted, the qual- 
ity usually sold at2 for sc. 
We save you one-half or 
more. Pupils can club together and take 
advantage of quantity prices. 
1¥%c. each, 100 or more 1%(c. each, 

200 or more Ic. each, postpaid, 

Post Cards for all other special days at 
same price. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
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OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for intment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For to years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training peop!e by mail for 
these examinations, and so success 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year, 

Our Civil Service announce 1 ents 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sous who state that tiey owe thei: 
positions to our course of training. Lo 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without sesing our Civil 
Service annouvcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hokd- 
ing the examinations, and question: 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

We also have the following depart- 
: ments which give excellent courses: 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon, Chas, A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 








EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 


Justitia Publishing Co., 





NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR 


THE 
LAW OF 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Fifth popular edition. 65,000 copies sold. 


104 pages, 16 chapters, paper bound. Plainly 


ritten, easily understood and tells you 

How to accumulate money. 

How to make your spare money earn more 
than savings bank interest. 

How to distinquish between good and 
bad investments. 

How to retrieve losses and secure the best 
profits. 

How to realize cherished plans. 

How to analyze and develop the dormant 
or lacking quality essential to success. 
How to improve your financial and 

general welfare. 
How to make money safely and judicious- 


CUARANTEE 


; postage both ways in addition. 


Orders at 10 cents per copy, stamps or silver, 


will be filled in rotation as received until the 
edition is exhausted. At no time has any pub- 
lication met with such popular approval, the 
book being as necessary as daily bread to evesy 
intelligent man and woman ambitious ta im- 
prove their circumstances. 


SEND FOR tT TODAY 
374 Lenox Bidg. 
ai 


PUBLISHERS CHICAGO, ILL 





COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PHOT 





COPIED 25¢, 
same face 25c. Elegant Work, Gum P. Stamps 16 for 25¢. Loek- 
ets, Photo Jewelry. Your Photo retd. New IIl.Cat Free, Sam. 
ple of work 4e, Agts Watd, Sunbeam Photo Co,, Dept N.1,,Sta,L,Brooklyn,N, Y, 


1 Doz, Photo Postals50e Doz, BUTTON 3 





Teachers’ Hélp-One-Another: Club—Continucd 


lightening a perverted moral sense by an apt illustration or story. 
The stories and poems I pasted in blank books and.I found 
them among the most necessary and helpful of my desk books, 
Gathered’as they were from various sources, they were-of a nature 
to be of general helpfulness. ; 

I used them occasionally to illustrate a point in the “morning 
talk or as a basis for the same. The dictation exercise was varied 
by selections from it. I often found a suitable quotation in it for 
the writing lesson. It proved an unfailing source to help out in 
the Friday afternoon exercises. All these and many ‘another oc- 
casion called for constant recurrence to my collection, fer addi- 
tions to which, let me say, I was alway on the outlook. 

The careful, judicious use of good stories, poems and quotations 
is found to be oue of the best means of promoting tliat moral uy 
lift of the child’s mind toward which we, as. teachers, are con- 
stantly striving. TEACHER. 





Club Recreation Department. 
A Menagerie. 


She was on the hil/, 7 ov the plain. 

. Come, my boy, do go home. 

Watch me now; up / go. 

Come to Caled early in the morning. 
Bring me the pax these on he table. 

We visited Hay/7, Germany, and Russia. 
Please, Leo pardon my mistake. 

She came /ate in the afternoon. 

We have a patch of tobacco om our farm. 














© for 


i: 


\J Any Special Occasions 


Close of School or 











MADE ESPECIALLY for EACH SCHOOL and ‘contain the names 
of the school, of the teacher, the school officers, and all the pupils. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TEACHER or of the school building 
placed on our whotograph styles at a less price than the photo- 
graph usual}ly costs alone. 








design, in which embo 


gether with silk cord, 
tograph of the teacher, 
\ The illustration 
ouly beautiful but 


books, etc., worked 
\ priate 








Pine Cone Rashaile with Phonograph 


Water-Color Souvenir 


We believe this Souvenir to be the most elaborate ever offered to 
schools, It is made up of two or more cards, according to the number 
of pupils’ names, each 5x84 inches in size. The cards are ticd to- 
gether with silk cord, The outside or cover card bears handsome 
desigus, painted especially for us, and beautifully executed. in colors 
by a new method by which the effect of water-color painting is best 
reproduced, This expensive and artistic process has never been pre- 
sented before in this connection, The Water-Color Souvenir is made 
in the following styles: 

WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 1 
With Pupils’ Names, Etc. 

In this, the second card contains the name aud location of the 
school, names of school officers teacher and all the puvils—the fea- 
tures which have served to make all of our Souvenirs so popular, 

Price. One dozen or less, $1.15. Each additional souvenir, 5 cents. 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO, 2, 
Without Pupils’ Names. 


In this, the first or cover cards arc the same asin No. 1. The sec- 
ond card, however, instead of any names, has some inspiring quota- 
tions printed thereon, No names are printed on this style. 


Price, 5 centseach. Order any nnmber desired. 


Other Styles 


Among our extended line of Name Souvenirs (made specially for 
each school) are the Rose; the Violet; the Easter Lily; the Golden Rod; 
the Forget-me-not, All beautifully reproduced in natural colors aud 
embossed. We also continue the Statesman-Author style, the Harvard 
style and the White House series. 

The Name Feature, which has contributed so largely to the popu- 
larity of our souvenirs is embodied in all styles; and the photograph 
feature in most. Only by Examining Them can these souvenirs be 
appreciated. Ask for FREE SAMPLES. 


Pine Cone Souvenir 


This Souvenir has front and back covers of fine, white, flex- 
ible Bristol Board. Size 3° : 


It is printed in colors and gold and embossed. 
number of the school, school officers and the names of all the 
pupils and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets; tied to- 


\ coloring it is excelled by none, and the scliool house, globe, 


With Photograph as shown in cut—one dozen or less $1.25; 
each additional souvenir, containing same uames, 6 cents. 

Without Photograph ,—one dozen or less, $1.00; each addi- 
tional sonven'r, 5 cents, 

A series of appropriate pictures takes the placé of the 
photograph when it is not wanted. 


e3'4x644. The front card has a beautiful 
ssed Pine Cones are a prominent feature. 
The naine or 


This Souvenir is furnished with the pho- 
or without as desired, 


on cover of the Pine Cone Souvenir is not 
emblematical, In point of detail and 


into the design are particularly appro- 


Prices: 





‘ 
Water Color Souvenir. Full Size 5x84 inches, 


The series. comprises four views—Kittens as 
Ne patale esteem chaeal ecb 
all b-au' ly re « 

clon ctr dhsocted all colens one wane ep 


assorted, 





as good as the original photograph. 





YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the Schoolhouse can be reproduced from any good photo and mounted on 
the front cover of most of our Souvenirs. Thousands order this style’ We guarantee the reproductions,to be 











F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


‘Dansville, N. Y. 
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Pour some cream zu Katie’s coffee. 


A Fruit Basket. 


A forsaken little cur van ¢hrough the gate. 
He helped a¢ every service. 
3. If / go, I shall wear this hat. 
4. ‘‘The brook,’’ said Orlando, 
meadow. ”’ 
5. While you are on my laf, please sit still. 
6. Get help! Aun east, west, north and south. 
7. See her iilacc, her rye, her clover. 
8. Point to the lif, ear, and nose. 
9 
oO 


_ 


Do 


‘‘yan gently through the 


. She will help each one. 
. The men slip dumber out of the forest. 
Pansy M. Hope, Salem, Wis. 


Geography Games. 


While these games can not lay claim to any striking originality, 
I have used them in my sixth grade on Fridays and the children 
enjoyed them and, I hope, profited at least a little by them. 


Cities of the United States. 


Buffalo. 


An animal of the plains. 
Raleigh. 


A friend of Queen Elizabeth. 

. Atribe of Indians, -Cheyenne. 
A martyred president. Lincoln. 

. A great discoverer. Columbus, 

A small boulder. Little Rock. 

. A kind of molasses. New Orleans. 

A stream with an injured leg. Cripple Creek. 
. A kind of burner for a lamp. Rochester. 

A profitable occupation. Reading. 

. Where acorns abound. Oakland. 

One who fell at Quebec. Montgomery. 


II 


. What country is eaten at Thanksgiving? 
What country is always on the dinner table? 
. What country resembles lard? Greece. 
. What country is ‘‘S’’and an ache? Spain. 
. What country should come to the fire? Chile. 
. To what islands would: you go if you were hungry? Sand- 
wich. ; 

7. To what islands should the cats go? Canary. 

8. To what islands would you go for horses? Shetland. 

g. What ciry in Ireland is used as,a stopper? Cork. 

10. To what country should cross people go? Ire-land. 

11. What island is Bub Lee’s sister? Sicily (Sissie Lee. ) 
III. 


The following afforded much amusement, since each was a 
‘‘play’’ on the name of some one in the room. No «doubt each 
teacher has some names which could be arranged in a similar way. 
. A river in Canada. McKenzie. 

2. Of use to the Indians. Birch. 

3. A fort. Frankfort. Fort Russel. 
4. One who helped in the Revolution. 
5. A city in Pennsylvania. Chester. 
6. A city in Australia. Sydney. 
7 
8 
9 
oO 
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ome 


Turkey. 
China, 


. 


OM iw bd 


i] 


Lafayette. 


. A trial to the oyster. Pearl. 
. The twelfth president. Taylor. 
. Acity in Missouri, (St.) Joseph. 
. Acity in Montana. Helen(a). 
11. Acity in Minnesota. (St.) Paul. 

We would like some more of Miss Hope's ‘‘recreatious.’’ I 
think that they are especially useful to the country teacher who 
ha; many ages and grades in her school. . For the pupils who are 
not reciting must be kept busy, or they will get into mischief, I 
do not believe in ‘* busy work’’ which only ‘serves to occupy a 
child’s time and hands, or mind. All ‘‘busy work’’ ought to 
be helpful and educative. Don’t use a plan that:only ‘‘takes up 
time.’’? These little devices are epsetially helpful, I think, in 
waking up the child's thinking powers,—PRESIDENT. ] 


I 





. de f 
Photographic Post Cards 7345..2727" 
Ask for samples of our work, prices, etc. Address 

Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


October 1968 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Answers to Queries 











i ‘ : $ 

Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, aud. omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each proLlem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. ; 


‘Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S$. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Who was the “ Hero of Two Worlds’ ?-—A Sub- 
scriber; ‘Texas. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi has been so called, 
because, in addition to the service given 
to his own country, he took part in the 
war between Buenos Ayres and Uruguay | 
in 1846, and soon gave such proof of tal- ; 
ent as a military leader that he was 
raised to the chief command of naval and 
military operations. 

1, It is sometimes said that the battle fought 
by Wolfe and his grenadiers was the first battle 
of the Revolution, and not the one fought by the 
“embattled farmers” at Lexington and Concord. 
Justify thisstatement. 2. “They” or ‘‘them” in 
piuce of blanks? It must have been —. (b) It 
could not have been — for — were at home = 
Would you use “his” or “its” in place of tollow- 
ing blanks? Whoever loves — school should do — 
best to keep its school tone high. - 4. That is new 
doctrine among (we or us?) Americans. Give 
reasons, 5. Are “like” and “absorb” synonyms 
for “love” and ‘assimilate’? If not. give syno- 
nyms, Do abbreviations such as ct., in., y:l.,and 
{t., have the plural forms? 7. Distinguish be- 
tween candidate aud nominee?—A Subscriber, 
lowa, 

I. The conquest of Canada changed the 
relations between the colonies and thie 
mother country, making them more in- 
dependent, as the need ‘of protection 
against an old enemy was removed. 
England failed to recognize this and 
treated her colonies, not as part of the 
British Empire but of the British realm, 
and this was one spoke in the wheel ‘of 
revolution, Another was the increase in ; 
British debt after the fall of Quebec, so 
that there was a general feeling among 
British statesmen that the colonies should 
be made systematically to bear a portion, 
and hence the taxation of which the Am- 
ericans complained. 2. -(@)(6) In both 
sentences ‘‘they’’ must be used, since it 
is predicate nominative of the first two 
verbs and subject of the last. 3. The 
word should be ‘‘his’’ in each case. 4. 
Since the pronoun is object of the prep- 
osition ‘‘among’’, it should have the ob- 
jective form ‘‘us’’, not the nominative 
“*we''. (Leave out ‘‘Americans’’ and you 
will see that ‘‘us’’ is correct, for ‘‘Am- 
ericans’’ is simply an explanatory noun 
in apposition with ‘'us’’.) 5. As ‘‘like’’ 
and ‘‘absorb’’ are used in definitions of 
‘‘love’’ and ‘‘assimilate’’, they may be 
called synonyms, although neither is a 
synonym of'the word it defines, except 
in part. 6. In arithmetic, the singular 
form only is used. Dictionaries give the 
plural in some cases, as cts. and yds., 
but in. for inches is not made. plural; 
ft. is both singular and plural. 7. A 
candidate is'one who proposes himseif, 
or is put torward by others, as a suitable 
person for office, privilege, or honor; a 
nominee is the selected candidate. Thus 
a man may bea candidate for nomination ; 
after receiving the nomination, he be- 
comes both the nominee of his party, 
and a candidate for election to office. 





1. “Surely after one hundred and twenty-five 
years of achievment for mankind, we will not 
surrender our equality with other powers, on 
matters fundamental and essential to national- 
ity’, 2, “There are some national questions, in 
the solution of which patriotism should exclude 
partisanship”. Please analyze the above for a 
subscriber in Pennsylvania, 





1. Simple sen. ; subject ‘‘we’’, pred. 
‘‘will surrender’’ ; object ‘‘equality’’ is 
modified by adj. phrases ‘‘with other | 
powers’? and ‘‘on matters fundamental | 
and essential to nationality’’; ‘‘funda- ! 


| at in subtraction of polynominals? 4. 


mental’’ and ‘‘essential’’ are adj. modi- 
fiers of ‘‘matters’’; ‘‘to nationality’’ is 
adverb phrase modifier of ‘‘essential’’, 
The introductory adverb ‘‘surely’’ modi- 


fies the whole sentence; the foilowing | 
plirase is adverb modifier of ‘‘ will surren- | 


yo. 


der’’; the numeral adjective modifying 
‘*years’’ may be taken as one word. 2. 
Complex sen.; subject ‘‘questions’’, 
modified by adjectives ‘‘some’’ and 
‘‘national’’, and adj. plirase rest of sen- 
tence; ‘‘solution’’ 1s principal word of 
plirase, modified by adj. phrase ‘‘of 
which’? and adj. clau-e ‘patriotism 
should exclude partisanship”’ ; ‘‘there’’ is 
adverb, used as expletive or provisional 
subject, the real subject 
coming after ‘the predicate ‘‘are’’. 
1. In ‘The Lady of the Lake’’, Ellen says of 

Roderick Dhu.— 

“I grant him brave, 

But wild as Bracklin’s thundering wave; 

And generous~— save vindictive mood 

Or jealous transport chafe his blood.” 
What did Roderick do that shows she was right? 
2. Why was James Douglas exiled, and by 
whom? 3. What relation, ifany, was Douglas 
to James Fitz James? After Douglas went to the 
court of James and gave himself up, did he rr- 
gain his former rights? 5. When did Ellen first 
meet Malcolm Graeme, and did she marry him? 
6. Why could Roderick Dhu free Douglas if 
Ellen married him? 7. Why did Roderick fight 
for Douglas?-- Belmont, N. Y. 


1. Roderick's summoning his clan by 


means of the Fiery Cross (in Canto III) | 


shows his wild nature, as does his man- 
ner of hiding his soldiers in ambush; 
also his forays, or raids, upon the Low- 
landers referred to in the Boat Song :— 

“Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 


And Bannochar’s groans to our slogan replied; 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in 


Aud the bent of Loch Lomond lie dead on her 

side.”’ 

He was generous in giving shelter to 
the banished Earl Douglas and his daughi- 
ter; and liberal— : 

“to fling 

Among his clan the wealth they bring;’” 
but vindictive in making war on King 
James, and jealous in his attacks on Mal- 
colm Graeme (Canto II, stanzas 15 and 
24). 2. The Douglases were exiled by 
James V on account of their assuming 
too much power. 3. In the. poem there 
is no relationship mentioned ; in reality, 
Archibald Douglas married Margaret, 
widow of James IV. 4.. This is suggested 
in the poem when the King says:— 

“And Bothwell’s Lord henceforth we own, 

The friend and bulwark of our Throne.”’ 

5. The poem does not state when they 
met nor wlicther they were married, but 
the latter is suggested by the closing 


lines. 6. The followers of Douglas and 
Roderick, if allied, would be strong 


enough to resist the King and restore 
Douglas to his earldom and power. 7. 
For Ellen's sake, for his hatred of the 
King, also because they were kinsmen; 
the wife of Douglas and the mother of 
Roderick were sisters. 


1. ‘You are all the world to me.” 
construction of ‘‘all’? and ‘‘world.”’ 


Please give 
2. (a) Why 


| does multiplying a negative by a positive quan- 


tity produce a negative result? (b) ‘Tell why mul- 
tiplying a “‘minus” by a “minus” gives a “plus”. 
Why do you change the sigus of the so 
ive 

oil freezes at 50°F. and mercury at —37.9°F. Ex- 
press these freezing points in the Centigrade 
scale. 5. The English mint is compelled to coin 
any gold offered it, returning 77s., 1o}gd. per 
ounce of sterling fineness. Show that the stand- 





“very Teacher 


s 
journal. 
one-third of the’ téachers in 


hould regularly read at least one good Educational 
A very large number take two or more. Fuily 
America read either Normal Instructsr or Prim ry 


Plans, many of them both, taking advantage of the Special Combination rates or 
of the special rates made to the subscribers of either who desire the otier journal 


as stated on page One. 





“‘questions’’ | 
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hich of. These Pupils 
Will Succeed Best? 


You, no doubt, realize that there are thousands of scholars the 
country over learning exactly the same things as yours—and that, 
no matter how careful and thorough your teaching may be, even 
the brightest of your pupils will have to start at the bottom when 
they leave school, unless first they become experts at the work 
most suitable for them. 

But, with the right counsel and guidance which you alone can 
impart through your kuowledge of their respective abilities, your 
pupils while still at school can fit themselves for remunerative eim- 
ployment, so that upon leaving they will be able to start at good 
salaries and not be compelled to accept menial, poorly-paid 
positions. 


Teachers Paid for Assisting Students 


If you are a teacher the Teclinical Education Commission offers 


you the honor of appointment to its membership. In sucha 
capacity you will be able not only to materially increase your in- 
come, but also to help your pupils become experts, before leaving 
school, in such lines of well-paid work as Mechanical Drawing, 
Architecture; Chemistry, Electricity, Stencgraphy, Bookkeeping, Sur- 
veying and Mapping, Stationary Engineering, Advertising, Show Card 
Writing, Sign Painting, Plumbing and Gas Fitting, Telegraphy, Illustrat- 
ing, Designing. 

~ The work will not interfere with your teaching or your pupils’ 
school studies. In fact, it will be greatly helptul to both. The 
advantage is threefold: Your pupils train for good positions while 
still at school ; you have the satisfaction of knowing you are more 
than a teacher to them; the remuneration is such as to make it 
well worth your while. Becoming a member entails no outlay 
whatever on your part. 


To learn all about this wonderful offer write to-day for full infor- 
mation. Give name of school and grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
Box 1087, Scranton, Pa; 








*Ready to Ship Krom 


FARGO, SIOUX FALLS, ST. PAUL, WATERLOO, 
<i DAVENPORT, MILWAUKEE, st. LOUIS, OMAHA 


=” CHICAGO, ‘ , HARRISBURG, 
ALBANY,  KANSASCITY, . GRAND RAPIDS. 


LOW FREIGHT CHARGES 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 


A great stove opportunity. Our 
finest and greatest value ranges and heat- 
ing stoves at wonderfully low prices are stored 
ready to ship from any of the above cities to 
make quick delivery and very small freight charges. 
In our big foundry we make every style of cooking and heating stoves 
and ranges ee fonost quality, and our prices offer a wonderful saving. 
Do this. If you are interested in stoves, before you buy anywhere, on any terms, 
write and ask for our big new special free Stove Catalogue No. i790, illustrating and 
describing everything in stoves; our new quick delivery aud iow freight charge arrange- 
ment; ail our latest offers; our 30 days’ trial plan; our very lowest prices; complete stove 
information; everything explained; the greatest stove proposition we have ever put out. 
rite today and ask for our free Stove Catalogue No. 170. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CutGptawewt REDUCES | 6 .Tinseled, Post Cards |), 


namo tinseled in gold or silver. Retail 1Uc each. LUCAS CO, !260Lake st. ,Chieago 

40 DAY FREE TRIAL 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will AGENT selling dress silks and laces, direct 

phi poy a remove all superfluous flesh that from looms to wearer; write to-day. 

mail it free, without deporit , | Royal Silk and Lace Co., Clerk D, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
When you see your shapeliness speedily 

AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 

9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 

Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 































Men and women make big money 





Try seurning I know you Wil bes, it, 
at my expense. Write toda 
Prof. BURNS. 1300 N Broadway, ‘New York 
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NEWEST “ESECES!= SKIRTS 





HERE THEY ARE JUST AS THE PICTURE SHOWS THEM. 


The <o57, latest pe wast aiiten Raneme iets in raved, for fail wear 

effect’? models tha aders hav wear 
CHGice'Or BLACK, BLUE OR BROWN IN EIT , 

No. 2704 225 Skirt is plaited all around, richly trimmed with taffeta silk 

all around bottom and on one side of front gore. Skirt is made to look like a front but- 

ton effect, but is hooked in back. It has every appearance of a front button skirt and 

is especially gotten up for those who are not accustomed to wearing front button 

skirts. Fine poplin belting. Average sweep, 3!3 yards. Splendidly tailored throughout. 

No. 27W4230 Skirt is made very full with side piaits, and is made to 

hird button, thus making the bac’ ectly closed 

open ts as far as the t on a perme ? ~e 


d giving a perfect fit. Those who desire a front button ski 
design suitable in every respect. Skirt ed with satin fold all 



















is richly trimm: 
around bottom and on one side of TF front gore. Imitation buttonholes and 


satin covered buttons. Sweep, over 


SEND US YOUR ORDER TODAY. fives" cur-crici. sts 

oa dante 8 + ie a a plainly ween style boa 
fer, a t forget to give your correct waist measure a 

io dirt len sth. We guarantee that you will be more than pleased, but if 

the skirt should not be fully up to your expectations in point of value, fit, 

sartael trent voutta vetuly the skill tp te and re Wi REFUND 

issatisfaction, we wan u_to re e u 

YOUR MONEY, INCLUDING ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 


108-PAGE FASHION BOOK FREE, 2.x wh'eune 


Fall and Winter Fashions 206, very latest in suits, coats, skirts, 
waists, dresses, furs; beautiful styles ot exiremely low prices. We can 
save youa t deal of money. n’t buy a adies’ wearing 
apparel until you see our wonderful values. ess all orders to 


A 17 JEWELED $15.00 sm 
GOLD FILLED WATCH. | 





100 neatly printed with name and 


$4.15 
CARD address, postpaid to any address, 
35 cents 


Arthur Owen. 21 She pard St. Rochester, N. Y. 


$3.75 buys an elegantly engraved Dovstt Hunting _ 
Cass Warcu fitted with an accurate Stem Winp 


and 8e7, high-grade ¥ JEWELED movement, 
GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS¢ 
Send us this ad and write if you want Ladies or 
Gents Watch & watch chain.& we will send them 

for Free Examwation & after you examine the 
watch & watch chain at your express office& find 

itis equal toa 17 Jeweled $15 gold filled watch 

pay $3.76 and express c 5 save 
monthly iE end retail cr oe 
AMERICAN JEWELRY CO.,Dept, 7 CHICAGO 





For silver dime, [ will write your name beau- 
Cards tifully on one dozen fine cards. 
C. M. Bowles. 24 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








“Sweetheart Days’ “Afraid to Come Home in the 
Dark” and }iC other popralr sons, with music postpaid 
for l0c. Address Home Music Co, Dept. |, Astoria, Greater New York, 

















(BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


OUTLINE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY.—Elmer S. Landes 


A book of 150 pages containing a Complete Outline in U. S, History, 777 Questions and 
Answers in U. S. History and Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, 
together with Tables, Nicknames, etc. A book that both teacher and student can use in 
class, 25 cents. 

NEW PRACTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY.—Elmer S. Landes 


A text book for use in Country Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High 
Schools. In addition to the regular text it also contains an extensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.’’ This book is practically indispensable in pre- 
paring a class for a special examination or a teachers’ examination, and for raising your 
own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 


LIBRARY METHOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY—George R. Crissman 


A complete reference outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second 
administration, It tells you exactly where you will find a treatment of every topic on 
American history. It takes all the tediousness out of history and makes the rare f 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eight 
Grade (or strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, sugges- 
tions and questions, and 14,0co references; Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable 
and to the point, it is a deservedly popular book, 231 pages, Price 25 cents. 


OUTLINES, DEVICES AND RECREATIONS IN U. S. GEOGRAPHY.—I. N. McFee 


One of the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It con- 
tains Outlines and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, 
Valuable References, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Ques 
tions, and fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use 
your work will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.—John E. McKean 


A book that will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English 
and American Literature. Mav be used with any text or with no text, as a guide for 
library study. A splendid help .for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an 
eqnally helpful guide to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. Price 25 


cents. 
OUTLINE IN PHYSIOLOGY.—John E. McKean 
Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A 
twentieth century product for twentieth century teachers, Nothing dry or uninteresting 
in it, No padding; nothing essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upon the 
human body—in a nut shell, You need this book to help you teach the subject and to pass 
the examination for a higher grade certificate. Price 25 cents. 


STUDY OF THE SONG HIAWATHA.—Nellie R. McCabe 


A book that should be owned by every teacher. Has no equal for class use, in the 
study of thisgreatclassic. Contains the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographi- 
cal Sketch, Historical Foundation of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem 
Suggestions as to Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on it. Suggestive and 
Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, 
Price 25 cents. 

GRADED SELECTIONS FOR READING, MEMORIZING AND RECITATION 
BY KATHERINE T. BRYCE AND FRANK E, SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS, 

Selections of the very best in poetry and prose for Reading, for Memorizing and for 
Recitation. ‘These books are intended for reading, study and memorizing in class, and 
every selection, also, is adapted for Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief 
Memory Gems for class use or ethicalinstruction, Theselections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. ‘The superior quality of the contents is a marked 
feature ; there is not a ‘‘cheap”’ or unworthy selection in the books. 

Book One—for Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for GradesIV,V, VI. Book Three—for 
Grades VII and VIII. Each book contains about 150 pages. Paper, 25 cents each. The 
set of three, 50 cents. 





WIANT’S DRILLS 
BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE DAY- 
TON, OHIO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Vol. I, Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill. 
7) (on e Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 
Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill, 


o-m, @ 
) ii. : Flower Drill and Red White and Blue Drill. 
imatig i. al Cadet Dri!l and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents; 
All bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 
LONGFELLOW—THE CHILDREN’S POET.—Lillie Faris 
An illustrated study of Longfellow for the Primary Grades. Just the book you need 
for Supplementary Reading and for use in preparing language and Nature Work for the 
Lower Grades. Price 10 cents. 
Any Five of the Twenty-Five Cent Books, Post-paid, for $1.00. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Seaeaeat sig etnies te stererntin 

1. ‘‘World’’ is noun in predicate-nomi- 
native case, used as attribute complement 
of ‘‘are’’, and meaning the same as _ the 
abject ‘tall’? is its adjective modifier. 
2. This may be illustrated (a) by the 
case of a father who is at the expense of 
a certain sum of money for each of his 
six children.’ For one child he is minus 
that sum, for six children he is six times 
minus that sum; or, a negative . quantity 
multiplied by a positive produces a neg- 
ative result. (6) If three children sup- 
port themselves, he is minus the care of 
those children and minus tliree times 
that minus sum of money, or he actually 
gains the money; thus minus times ‘a 
minus producesa plus, 3. As subtraction 
consists in finding the number which: 
added to the subtraliend produces the 
minuend, it may be demonstrated by 
examples that in obtaining this result in 
subtraction of polynomials, the signs are 
necessarily changed. 4. On Centigrade 
scale, 100° equals 180° on Fahrenheit, but 
freezing point is 32° on F. and zero on 
C. Thus (50°F—32°)x}20 — 10°C, the 
freezing point of olive oil; and (—37.9°F 
—32°) X 400 — —38)°C, the freezing 
point of mercury. 5. Since 77s., 10}d.—= 
3.89375£, sovereigns, — 10z. Troy = 480 
grs. Troy; then 480 ~ 3.89375 = number 
of grs. Troy in I£ —123.274+ grs. 

1. Give rule for determining upon what day of 
the week certain past dates, as July 2, A. D. 500, 
fell. 2. Is the site of the ancient city of Sodom 
known? 3. Ihaveread that there are ruins of 
cities discernible under the water of the Dead 
Sea. Issuchthe fact? 4. What was the num- 
ber of men enrolled in the Spanish-American 
War?—Amy, Mich. 

1. The rule for ascertaining the day 
of the week for any given time from the 
beginning of the Christian Era to the 
year 2200, requires that to the day of the 
month factors be added to represent the 
month, the century and the year, and the 
total divided by 7, the remainder beirg 
the day in question. As the factors to be 
| made use of in applying this rnle are in 
| the table which goes with the rule, the 








| latter is of no use without the table. A 


| copy of it, under the name of Ready Ref- 


erence Calendar, may be found in the | 


World Almanac for 1908, page 112. 2. 3. 
The following statements, on the author- 
| ity of Eadie’s and McClintock’s Biblical 
Encyclopedias, sum up all that is known 
on the subject:—‘‘The French traveller 
De Sanley imagined that he had discov- 
ered the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
but the discovery was a mere delusion.’’ 
| An opinion long prevailed ‘‘that when 
the five cities of the plain were sub- 
merged in the lake, their remains—walls, 
| columns and capitals—miglit still be dis- 
cerned below the water, but exploration 
| has discovered no such relic’’. Yet, as 
scientific investigation proves, ‘‘the 
| present geological jeatures of the region 
| confirm the Scriptural account of the fate 
of the cities of the plain where Sodom 
stood.’’ 

Who was the British commander at Stony 
Point when it was captnred by Anthony Wayne? 
Birchwood, Tenn. 

The garrison consisted of a regiment 
of foot, some grenadiers, and artillery, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Jolin- 
son. Wayne wrote to Washington at 
Stony Point, 16th July, 1779, at 2 A.M.: 
‘Dear General,—The fort and garrison, 
with Colonel Johnson, are ours. Our 
officers and men behaved like men de- 
termined to be free.’’ 

1. Givea brief biography of Byron W. King. 
2. Give a sketch of Richard Harding Davis, and 
a list of his works.—Hyndman. Pa. 

1. Name not found in any of the cy- 
clopedias, reference books, or biograph- 
ical lists that have been consulfed. 2. 
Novelist and journalist; son of the late 
L. Clarke and Rebecca Harding Davis; 
born, 1864; served as war correspondent 
of the London Times and N. Y. Herald 
in the Turkish-Greek, Spanish-American, 
South African. and  Russian-Japanese 
wars; author of ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune’’, 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


EEE 
A Lady Subscriber Will Send Free to 
Any Sufferer the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 


One of our lady subscribers asks us to announce that 
she will send free to any reader of this magazine 
the means which gave her permanent relief from all 
trace of superfluous hair, after every other known 
remedy had failed. She states that the means used is 
harmless, simple and painless, and makes the elec- 
tric needle entirely unnecessary. She will send, en- 
tirely free, full particulars to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy restilts privately at home. 
All she asks isa2-cent stamp for reply. | Address Mrs. 
Caroline Osgood, 340 D, Custom House, Providence, R.I. 
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‘*Princess Aline’’, ‘‘Van Bibber and 
QOthers"’,-‘“Rulers of the Mediterranean’’, 
‘*Cuba‘in War Time’’, ‘‘ Stories for Boys’’, 
‘*West from a Car Window’’ and many 
other works, including several plays. 

Is there any set of books with which a person 
may Jearn bookkeeping without an instructor? 
If there is please quote author and publisher?—A 
Subscriber to Normal Instructor, Lancaster, Pa. 

Ginn & Co., ‘the American Book Co., 
or other leading school book publishers, 
could be depended upon to recommend 
a good set for this purpose. Determina- 
tion and perseverance on the part of one 
who studies without an instructor have 
more to do with success than the books 
chosen. g 

1. Who is the present Governor of ' Alaska? 
Explain Court Martial, and tell under what con- 
ditions it is used. 3. Are deserters of the U. S. 
army and navy court martialed?—-A Subscriber, 
Iowa. 

1. W. B. Hoggatt, appointed by the 
President, March 11, 1906. 2. Court- 
martial is a court consisting of military 
or naval officers, for the trial of one be- 
longing to.the army or navy, or of 
offenses against military or naval law. 
3- A soldier who has deserted, and whose 
period of service has elapsed prior to his 
apprehension, is handed over to the mil- 
itary authorities for trial and sentence by 
court-martial. The U. S. government 
pavs a reward for the arrest, securing and 
delivery of deserters, and the statutes 
impose penalties and forfeiture. 

1. What was meant by saying that ‘‘Clay was 
in the succession’’? 2. Why did President Hayes, 
take the oath of office privately the day before 
his public inauguration? 3. What was the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati?—Snbsc¢iber, New York. 

I. He was in the line of logical candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 2. This ques- 
tion probably refers to the fact that the 
4th of March that year fell on Sunday. 
But according to statistics of good authior- 
ity, Hayes took the oath on Saturday, 
March 3, which was two days, not one, 
before his public inauguration. 3. A 
Society still in existence, organized dur- 
ing the Revolution. at the headquarters 
of Baron Steuben, near Fishkill, N. Y., 
and composed of officers of the Conti- 
nental army. Membership was made 
hereditary. Washington was first pres- 
ident of the society; Hon. Winslow 
Warren of Mass. is now president-general. 

1. What is the difference between a phonograph 
and graphophone? Does Mr. Edison have a 
copyright on the name ty ge 2. Is it 
proper to say, two and two are four or two and 
two.is four?—L. M.L, 

1. The graphophone is the improved 
form of phonograph. It was invented in 
Washington in 1886, by Dr. Chichester 
M. Bell and Prof. Charles Summer 
Taniter, and was the first practical talking 
machine. Edison has a copyright on tie 
name phonograph. 2. Two and two are 
four. The plural form ‘‘are’’ is required 
because that verb has two subjects, ‘‘two’’ 
and ‘‘two.’’ 


What is meant by a two-thirds majority when 
used asa term at the ballot-box? Please illus- 


trate by using figures.—Subscriber, Climax, 
Minn. 
Two-thirds of the total vote. In legis- 


lative bodies where two-thirds vote is re- 
quired, as for instance in overriding the 
veto of the Governor, two-thirds vote of 
the numbers elected to that body is re- 
quired, whether they are ali present and 
voting or not. In the attempted impeach- 
ment of Andrew Jolinson as President of 
the United States, the membership of the 
Senate, before which he was tried was 
fifty-four. It required a two-thitds vote, 
or thirty-six, to convict. These were 
thirty-five votes upon that side, lacking 
one of conviction. 

1. Whatis the construction of the underlined 
words in the following sentences? 1 She walks 
agueen, 2. Hepacedthe floor. 3. If he be honest 
he will succeed. 4. He wassorry to miss the train. 
-—A Minnesota Subscriber. 

1. ‘‘Queen’’ is attribute complement 
(or predicate nominative) of ‘‘ walked’’ 
and belongs to the subject ‘‘she.’’ 2. 
The verb ‘‘paced’’ being transitive in 
this sentence, ‘‘floor’’ is its object. 3. 
An adverbial clause expressing condition 
or cause, and modifying ‘‘ will succeed ;”’ 
‘if’? is the connective; ‘‘honest’’ is 
complement of verb ‘‘be.'’ 4. ‘‘To 
miss the train’’ is advert ial pbrase modi- 
fier of ‘‘sorry.’’ expressing manner; it 
consists of the infinitive ‘‘to miss’’ and 
object ‘‘train.’’ 





After the kind of training, the grade 
of certificate, the special. preparation and 
all that comes the great crucial question— 
‘Can he teach school ?’’ ar 
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There 
is 
Beauty 
in ~~ 
every 
Jar 












The skin is an important body organ. It discharges 
through its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or 
waste matter every 24 hours. Now, unless these pores are 
properly performing their work, this waste matter stays tn 
the skin and makes tt sallow, muddy and yellowtsh. 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nurishing skin food with stimulating tonic pro- 
perties. Apply a little with the finger tips night 
and morning and it will help ‘the little pores to per- 
form the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and 
cause large, unsightly pores. Many skin troubles 
are caused by rubbing stuff into the skin. Having 







is for particular peuple, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance of 
the well-groomed man or 
woman. 


It is a 


























dentifrice in 
aste form, different 
rom the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together by 











no remedial virtue, this simply dries up and clogs intense heat, so that 
the tiny pores, making the complexion worse than Zodenta is always the 






it was before. 

Milkweed Cream quickly restores a faded, sallow 
complexion and removes all skin blemishes. — It 
should be used regularly every night and morning 
in order to keep the skin healthy and to prevent 
the pores from becoming clogged up. 

Improves bad complexions—preserves good complexions 
' in the most dainty fashion —white jars 
peg) crea for thewese gars ar dreuing-tahte. 
it te givi your name 
Liberal Sample Free poy ht tarda peat A a two-cent 
stamp for postage, and we will send a sample free of charge, to prove 
Low beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 


F. F. INGRAM & C0., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
" i isscld ty all druggists 50 cen 8 

“sinageerty MiwerA he lee oreent petty aid 

on receipt of price. ‘ 






It desolves all —— 
deposits which discolor 
and in time ruin the deli- 
cate enamel, causing de- 
cayed teeth. It prevents 
the formation of tartar 
and destroys all poisons 
and germs which cause 
softened and diseased 
gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large (244 
oz.) tube postpaid. Your 
money re.urned if you 
don’t like it. 


F. F. INGRAM & C0:, 
65 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 





























CAN LEARN BY MAIL 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 








or ARISTOS (THE BEST) SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
PENMANSHIP TYPEWRITING 
Business or Artistic Touch or Sight 


SUCCESSFUL IESTRUSTION, BEST METHODS, MODERATE CHARGES 
England, the home of Shorthand, through the Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, has recently give1. Janes’ Shadeless 
Shorthand or Aristos (THE Best), the First Place in the World 
as to Simpticity, arse Legibility and Practicability. Three Trial 
ins and Complote Set of Books $3.60. First Lesson Free. 
Take up one of the above studies By Mail, o better way 
to employ your spare time. You can make of yourself what 
you will, only plan out your career and gettowork, All our 
courses are intensely Interesting, Practical, Lucid 2-1 Simple. 


Gieck Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. WRITE NOW, 


TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 


156 Fifth Ave., Room 410, New York City, N. Y. 
or Drawer 2, Waco, Texas. 
Edward Toby—F. A. A.—C. P, A.—President. 





YES—YOU 























World’s Events 


A MAGAZINE OF OUR DAY 
The World’s News The World’s Views 


The above is the title decided upon for the consolidated Worup’s Events and 
Our Day now published in Chicago, 1 | 

Edited with especial reference to the needs of its more than 40,000 teacher | 
subscribers, it will be found to contain all the general features that made World’s | 
Events the most popular Current Topics Paper ‘used by teachers, with several 
new departments added that have broadened its scope of usefulness and value. 


Special Rates to Teachers 


| Until January first 1909 we quote to teachers only the following special rates: 
World’s Events, one year, (Regular price $1.00) $ .75 





With Normal Instructor one year 1.25 | 

With Normal Instructor two years 1.50 

With Primary Plans one year 1.40 
| With Primary Plans two years 2.10 | 








Every teacher should take advantage of these rates before January Ist. Send 
orders to the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ¥Y., General Agents in 
|| the Educational Field or to the publishers ; 


|| THE HOME HERALD CO. 
& . eeeeaieer | °9 




















Chicago, Ill. J 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
aniount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite suLject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Aritlimetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Atiens, Ohio, . 

I. J. P. Morgan and Co. soid $18,000,000 
of New York Central 3%% bonds at 1063. 
What was the tutal premium? What is 
the annual income on these bonds? What 
per cent of income on the investment do 
they yield? 

Solution— 

‘ 

18,000,000 X $1.0675=$19,215,000, cost of 
the bonds. 

$19,215,000 — $18,000,coo = $1,215,000, 
total amount of premium. 

3% % of $18,000,000—$600,000, annual 
e ” 
income on these bonds. 

1% of $19,215,000—$192,150. Then 

$600,000 ~—- $192,150 = 3.122543; .°*. 
3.1225; %=rate of income the purchaser 
of these bonds receives on his investment. 
2. A certain piece of work was to have 


been done by 288 men in 72 days. But 
be@re beginning the work, a certain 





| nuinber of workmen were taken 
| reason, of which 108 days were required. 
How many workmen were taken ill? 


| Then, 


108 days. 





ill, by 


Solution— 
z}s—part done by I man in 72 days. 


A; of s4;==573, part done by one man 


in I day. 
108 X 55435142, part I man can do in 


Then 433+-;1,—192, number of men 
required to do the work in 108 days. 
Then, 

288 wmen—I92 men=96 men, the num- 
ber taken ill as required. 


3. A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 
ounces, and’ gold is about 19 times as 
heavy. What will a sphere of gold 3 
inches in diameter weigh? 

Solution— 

3 inches=¥f of a foot, diameter sphere 
of gold. . 

5236 


(4)°X .5236=" 


; cubic feet., volume 


of sphere. 

Then, 19x 2238 
ounces, weight of sphere in ounces on 
avoirdupois scales. 

155.443 Ounces+-16 ounces=9.715+; .* 
9.715, pounds=weight in pounds on 
avoirdupois scales. 





X 1000 ounces=155.443+ 


4. Bought 6 thousand-dollar bonds at 


10834, and paid %% brokerage. Sold 
them at 112%, brokerage %%. Required 
my gain. 

Solution— 


$6,000—par value of bonds, 

$1.083/ + %ec.=-$1.08%, cost of $1 of 
the bonds, and 

$1.124%4 — ke. = $1.12%, 
price of $1 of the bonds. 

$1.123,—$1.08% —$.03%, profit on $1 
of the bonds. Then, 

6,000 X $.03 4-==$210, 
gain as required, 


net selling 


total amount of 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


5. A % inch faucet fills a tank in 20 
minutes; a 34 inch faucet will fill it in 
how many minutes? 

Solution— 

The times of filling the tank will vary 
inversely as the squares of the diameters 
of the faucets. 

3% and 3 are to each other as 5 is to 6. 

*. 20:r2:),:g4. Whence. 

+=13 minutes, the required time. 

6. The sum of two numbers is 35,875, 
and their difference is equal to * of the 
larger number. What are the numbers? 

Solution— 

Let 5% of an undetermined unit— 
greaier number. 

3% of an undetermined unit—their 
difference. 

Then 2% of an undetermined unit= 
smaller number. 

 +-2% =—7%, sum of the two numbers. 
% =35,875. 
5,125, 

5 % 25,625, the greater number, and 

2% =10,250, the smaller number. 

7. The simple interest on a certain 
sum of money for 6 years is $261, but 
the true discount for the same time would 


have been $180, Find the sum of money 
and tire rate. 


Solution— 

The simple interest on any sum of 
money, for any time, at any rate, ex- 
ceeds the true discount by the simple 


interest on the true discount for the 
time at the given rate. Then, 
$261—$180—$81, simple interest on 


$180 for 6 years. 
The interest on $180 for 6 years at 1% 

==$10.80. 
$81-+-$10.80=74%4; .°. 


quired rate. 


7%%—the re- 


The interest on $1 of the money for 6 
years at 7144 %=§$.45. Then 

$261-+$. 45 —580; $550=the sum of 
money. as required. 

8. A merchant sold two overcoats at 


equal prices. He gained 25%.o0n the 
cost of one, and lust 25% on the cost of 


the other. His loss on the whole trans- 
action was $2.40. Find the cost of each 
coat. 

Solution-— 

Let 15% of an undetermined unit of 


value=selling price of eac!: coat. 

25% =rate of gain on cost of the one, 
and 

25%=rate of loss on cost of the other. 


Then, 
12% —cost of the one, and 
20% —cost of the other. 


12% +20%=32%, total cost of the 
coats, and 

2X15%=30%, total seiling price of 
the coats. Then, 

32 % —30% =2%, amount of loss by the 
whole transaction. 

os 2 GaGa. 40. 

1% =$1.20, 

12% = $14.40, cost of the one, and 

20% =$24, cost of the other. 

NorE :—Whien the rate of gain is 25%, 
the selling price is } of the cost. Then 
15% is } of cost, and 4 of the cost must 
be 12%. When the rate of loss is 25%, 
the selling price is only 3/ of the cost. 
Then 15% is 3% of cost of the second coat 
above, and + of cost must be 20%. The 
numerators of the fractions } and 4% 
suggest the symbol 15% of an undeter- 
mined unit of value with which to repre- 
sent the selling price of each coat. 


g. A railway train, after traveling for 
I hour, has an accident which delays it 
60 minutes, after which it proceeds at 
of its usual speed, and arrives at iis des- 








tination 3 hours late. Now, liad the 
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date Aa) 
\CY°LOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


VoL. TV Vou. 
DeLa-FRANCL: FRANCK-HOSE 


UR OFFER While the supply holds out we will accept 
® orders for the complete work, 15 volumes, 
silk cloth binding for only $37.00, payable $1.00 after five days’ ex- 
amination and approval and $2.00 per month thereafter for Eighteen months. 
(Publishers’ price for cloth binding was $60.00 a set.) If half morocco 
binding is preferred—and this is the style we especially recommend—we 
will deliver the complete set, 15 volumes, half morocco, gilt top, for only 
$46.00, payable $1.00 after five days’ examination and approval and $2.50 
per month thereafter for Eighteen,months. (The publishers’ price for the half 
morocco was $75.00 a set.) These prices save our readers $23.00a set on thie 
cloth binding and $29.00 on the half morocco, and you pay for the set at your 
convenience, having the use of it all the time. Whenthe sets now on hand 
are all sold you cannot buy this popular American edition at any price. 
The new English edition now being prepared will cost $150.00 to $200.00, 
nearly four times more than our clearance price. We will ship the com- 
plete set subject to your examination and approval and guarantee 
satisfaction in every way. If the set is not satisfactory it may be 
returned. We have only a very few sets leftand would urge all 
whoare interested to act promptly. Tear off coupon, write name 
andaddress plainly, indicating the style of binding you 
prefer, and mail now. 
LINCOLN’s EXAMPLE OF SELF-HELP. No one 
ever had fewer opportunities of acquiring an education 
than Abraham Lincoln; nobody ever made better use 

























WESTERN of such as he pussess ed. Inhis youth he would 
she pussessed. Inhis youth he wou 
NEWSPAPER walk miles to borrowa-book trom which he might 
sere ramen glean a litile knowledge of the world. Whata 
Normal Instructor Bureau, treasure, what an inexhaustible treasure 





204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Please send me, subject 
to 5 days’ examination and 
approval, one set of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 15 volumes, in half 

moroceo binding, gilt top. If 
satisfactory, I agree to pay $1.00 
within 5dava and $2.50 per month 
thereafterfor 1I8months. Ifnot satis 
factory I will notify you within 5 days 
and hold subject to your order. 






would this encyclopzedia have been to him. 
The lesson which sucha life as Lincoln’s 
teaches isthat knowledge and mental 
training can be-won under the most 
adverse circumstances; and if that 
isso, who can say that any path is 
barred to himby lack of oppor- 
tunity when there lies with- 
in his reach such means of 
advancement as are af- 
forded by this mag- 
nificent work. 
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If CLOTH binding is preferred write ‘‘cloth”’ instead 
of Half Morocco and $2.00 per month in place of $2.06 




















Never Again Such a Book Bargain as ‘Thist: 
The New Americanized | aa. 


Encyclopedia Brit 


Shut out from the American Market on account of complication regarding copyetan’, this Famous, 
Work of Reference is now offered for the last time. Never again will it be poss 
a set. Publication will cease at once. Entire publishers’ stock now on hand to be cleared with. 
the utmost rapidity at less than ONE HALF the PRICES at which over 250,000 SETS HAVE BEEN 
SOLD. A SALE TO MARK AN EPOCH IN BOOK HISTORY. AN EVENT WITHOUT EXAMPLE. 


A Great Reference Library 


This work—representing every branch of human knowledge—gives to the American 1% an American Reference Library filled. with 
the ripest fruits of American scholarship and exhibiting the finest specimen of American 
volumes, covering, in 10,000 pages, the concentrated learning of all the ages. 

There is nothing in the whole range of literature with which to compare it. 

New Americanized Britannica is to works of reference. 

What the Britannica says is universally regarded beyond dispute—History, Biog- 
raphy, Literature, Art, Science, Inventions, Politics, Geography, Governments, Law, Medicine, Theology, Labor Organizations, New Dis- 
coveries and ten thousand other subjects are all treated in their right place and due proportion. 





ble to procure: 


ok-making. It consists of 15 large and beautiful 


What Shakespeare is to the drama, Milton to poetry, 
It sweeps the whole circle of human in- 
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PARENT ’S DUTY is to give his children the best education that his 


means will afford. You may not be able to send them to college, or 
even to the HighSchool; but you can afford this encyclopedia. It will in- 
fluence their future as you wonid wish. It will help them growin character, 
refinement and knowledge. A well-known school superintendent has said, 
‘The child using an encyclopedia at home in connection with school 
work, will profit 331% per cent more than one without it.’’ 


HE SALARY QUESTION. Thousands of young men and women are 

fretting at the limitations imposed on them by inferior work and low 
salary, while they are conscious of powers which they cannot bring into 
operation for lack of knowledge. The possibilities of life, the latent 
powers of the mind, the opportunities afforded by widening knowledge of 
the world, are developed to their fullest extent by daily study of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica. A few minutes a day regularly 
devoted to systematic reading of this work will astonish you with the in- 
crease of mental power which they will bring you. : 


EVERYONE CAN AFFORD IT. It will cost you only a few cents a 

day for a little while to become the possessor of this work. Even if 
your circumstances deny you the luxuries of life, just think of some little 
thing—some little habit which brings you no ultimate good—which you 
might give up, and so obtain this work which means so much to you 
and your possibilities in life. You pay only a little and only for 
a little while, and during that time the work is in your possession. 
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D2 NOT DELAY. CUT OUT AND MAIL THE 

COUPON TO-DAY, if you wish to secure the most 
wonderful book bargain of this generation. The sets will 
fairly melt away at these phenomenal prices, and in order to 


secure one you must act at once. You incur no risk what- aa ~% 
ever as we ship subject to your examination and approval Set 
and guarantee satisfaction in every way. You can never ae. 
duplicate this opportunity. Tear off coupon, write name | Monthly 





$1 | 








and address plainly and mail now. 
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Always Ready 


The Patent Pin Tube makes 
it a pleasure to use Dennison’s 
Adhesives.” Always ready— 
no cork—no stopper—no 
brush. Just squeeze the tube 
and spread with the metal 
spreader. Thesweetest,clean- 
est, strongest and most eco- 
nomical adhesives ever made. 
Put back the pin and tube is 
sealed air-tight. © Contents 
will keep for years without 
souring or growing hard. 


SH S01) 


GLUE 


IN TUBES 









In Patent Pin Tu 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 
gaimpla tabe ot Glue, Paste oF 
mple tal 
Mucilage. Address Dept. “60,” 
at our nearest store. 


28 Franklin St. 


Goitre Cure 


A CONVENIENT AND SOOTHING APPLIANCE 


worn on the neck at night and 
cures while you sleep. i 
septic, nyplents absorbent that 

uces the swelling and the 


418 North 4th St 





. 16 years success. 
? Write for free booklet, terms 

and particulars about the best, 
cheapest, and quickest remedy 
in the world for Goitre. 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY COMPANY, 42 Sinton Bidg,. Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Do You 
Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New. Electrical, Scientific 
and Practical Invention for those who are Deaf 


or partially Deaf—MAY NOW BE 
TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Deaf or partially deaf peopte May now makea 
month’s trial of the Stolz Electrophone at home. 
This personal practical test serves to prove that the 
device satisfies w-th ease, every uirement of a 
— hearing device, Write for particulars at once, 

ore the offer is withdrawn, for by this personal 
test plan the jinal selection of the one completely satis- 
Sactory hearing aid is made easy and incxpensive for 
every one. 





















This new invention, the 
stolz Electrophone (U. 8S. 
Patent No .763,575), renders 
unnecessary such clumsey, 
unsightly and frequently 
harmful devices as trump- 
ets, horns, tubes,ear drums. 
fans, etc. It is a tiny electric 
telephone that fitson the ear 
and which the instant it is ap- 
plied magnifes the sound 
waves in such manner as to 
cause an astonishing increase 
in the clearness of all sounds, 
It overcomes the buzzing 
and roaring ear noises and, 
also, 80 constantly and elec- 
trically exercises the vital 


Mrs.C.Lideca.238 12th Ave,, parts of the ear that, 
May , 1u., wears an hearing. it if ts 
Electropiane. Less con- all: ae self is 
spicious than eye glasses. gradually . 

What Three Business Men Say 
The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small 






in size and tin hearing qualities makes it prefer- 
able to any I have tried and, I beleive, I have tried all 
of them. M. W. HOYT. Wholesale Grocer, 


Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 
I got so deaf I could not hear with my speakiug tube 
and was advised to try the Electrophone. After fifteen 
years of deafness, discomfort and worry, I now hear 
perfectly at church and at concerts. 
W. R. UTLEY. Sales Mgr., 
8s. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago 
I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and 
know that it is a first-class, scientific, hearing device. 
Without it people have to shout directly into my ear 
to make me hear. With it, Ican hear distinctly when 
spoken toin an ordinary tone. Best of all, it has 
slopped my head noises, which were a terrible aggra- 
vation. LEWIS W. MAY. Cashier. 
100 Washington St., Chicago, 
Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago 
Offices for particulars of our personal test offer and 
list of other prominent endorsers who will answer 
inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate 
aurists’ opinions, 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 1190 Stewart Bldg., Chicago. 


Branch Offices; Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle 
Indianapolis, Des Moines, Toronto, 
Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet Street, London, Eng. 





Merchandise & Grocery Mail a 
AMERICAN HOME BUPPLY 00, Desk 10A, Chicago, Tiincls 


«fee 


$90 A MONTH, 960 Expense Allowance at start, to put 





accident occurred 50 miles farther on the 
train would have arrivetd 13 hours 
sooner, What is the length of the line? 


Solution— 

Since the train was only 3 hours late, 
and 1 hour of that time was lost at the 
place of the a cident, the train lost 2 
hours on rest of the journey by reason of 
slower speed. If after the accident, the 
train made only ¢ of its usual speed, it 
would require $ of its usual time on the 
rest of the journey. Then % of its usual 
time on this distance was lost. 

.. % of the usual time on this distance 
=2 hours. 

¥ of the usual time on this distance— 
1 hour, and 

§ of the usual time on this distance—3 
hours. Then the train having run 1 hour 
before the accident occurred, the usual 
time for making the trip must have been 
4 hours. If the accident had occurred 
50 miles farther on, the train would have 
finished the journey 3 hours—13{ hours 
=1% hours late. But being delayed 1 
hour of that time at the place of the 
accident, only 4 of an hour was lost on 
the rest of the journey. But as before 
it lost % of its usual time. Hence, 

2% of usual time of running this second 
distance=¥ hour. 

y of usual time of running this second 
distance=% of an hour, and 

% of usual time of running this second 
distance—% of an hour. 

Then, 3 hours, the usual time of run- 
ning the remaining distance after the 
real accident occurred, minus % of an 
hour, the usual time of running distance 
remaining after the supposed accident 
occurred, would be 2% hours. Then, this 
would be the usual time of running 50 
miles. Hence, 


Bz of 50 miles=19,, miles, the usual 


rate of the train per hour. Then, 
4X197; miles=76;4 miles, length of 
the line as required. 


to. A brewery is worth 4% less than a 
tannery, and the tannery is worth 16% 
more than a boat; the owner of the boat 
traded it for 75% ‘of the brewery, thus 
losing $103. What is the tannery worth? 


Solution — 

Let 100% of a unit of value=value of 
the boat. Then 

116% of the same unit=value of the 
tannery. ; 

4% of 116%=4.64%, amount the 
brewery is worth Jess than the tannery. 
Hence, 

116% —4.64%=111.36% of the same 
undetermined unit of value=value of 
the brewery. Then, 

75% of 111.36%=—83.52%, amount the 
boat owner received in trade for his boat. 

100 % —83.52 %=16.48%, boat owner’s 
loss. 

.*. 16.48¢=$103. 

1%=$6.25, and 

116%—$725, value of the tannery eas 
required. 


11. A boy rowed 2% miles up stream 
and back again in 1 hour and 40 minutes. 
He rowed down three times as fast as he 
rowed up. Find his rate of rowing in 
still water. 


Solution— 

His time for rowing up is to his time 
for rowing down as 3:1. Then % of the 
total time was spent rowing up stream 
and & rowing down stream. 

1 hour and 40 minutes=I00 minutes. 
x% ot 100 minutes=75 minutes, time to 
row 2% miles up stream, and . 

% of 100 minutes=25 mintes, time to 
row 2% miles down stream. Then 

7; of 24%miles=y, of a mile, rate per 





minute up stream, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 






60X;5 a mile=2 miles, rate per hour 
up stream. 


minute down stream. 

60X75 of a mile=6 miles, rate per 
hour down stream. 

The difference between the rates of 
rowing up and down stream is always 
twice the velocity of the current. Hence 
6 miles—2 miles=4 miles, twice the 
velocity of the current. Then, 

¥% of 4 miles=2 miles, the velocity of 
the current. 

Then 6 miies—2 miles or 2 miles+2 
miles=4 miles, rate of rowing in still 
water. 





Moral and Civic Training 
(Continued from page 15) 


That is a motive high enough to enable 
one to maintain his enthusiasm perma- 
nently. There should be no aim short of 
that. With that aim you can win” even 
with a very inferior plan, full of civic 
errors. Keep in mind that success in 
any one school is apt to help some other 
school, may be on the other side of the 
world, to succeed. 

The better your plan and the more free 
of errors, of course the easier it will be 
to get and to sustain success, and the 
larger will be the good results. 

Keep the three powers of government 
—legislative, executive and judicial— 
separate and do not allow one citizen to 
hold two offices at one time. Since 
‘*The School Republic’? was wriiten I 
have found that it is far better to let 
each schoolroom be a city and the whole 
school a state, than to have each room a 
ward and the whole school a city. This 
is much more interesting for the teacher 
and for the children. too, that the chil- 
dren of one room be a governmental 
unit, rather than simply a section of a 
unit, as in the case of their being just 
one ward. There are several reasons 





‘why this is true, but I will not use the 
space’to mention them, as a little re- 
flection will suggest them to almost any 
teacher. 

‘*The School Republic’”’ describes how 
to organize the whole school into a city. 
You can follow that same plan in organ 
izing the whole school into a School 
State, changing the nomenclaiure, guov- 
ernor instead of mayor, legislative in- 
stead of city council, etc. Then use the 
same plan in each room, but in each 
room let all the citizens who are not 
officers. be members of the city council. 
Apparently, a plan that will enable the 
young citizens to have many officers will 
be more complicated than one with few 
officers. hat does not follow’ neces- 
sarily, but even if it did, it makes but 
little if any difference, for the most 
complicated plan is not more compli- 
cated than the games in a kindergarten 
which children of three, four and five 
years learn easily. 

Generally there is no necessity for 
going to any higher authority than the 
person who is to use the method, the 
teacher who wants to use it in his room 
separately or the principal who wants to 
use it in the whole school. If the teacher 
or principal had to relinquish his per- 
sonal power or responsibility there would 
be necessity to get permission, but he 
does not. The children’s republic is an 
added ‘power to make things go right, 
and as long as the teacher shows them 
how to do it, and helps them to maintain 
their respect for their own government, 
and to keep up their enthusiasm, the 









FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits 
in the treatment of cancer. It is not 
in an experimental stage. Records of 
undisputed cures of cancer in nearly 
every part of the body are contained 
in Dr. Leach’s new 100 page book. 
This book also tells the cause of can- 
cer and instructs in the care of the 

tient; tells what to do in case of 

leeding, pain, odor, etc, A valuable 
guide in the treatment of any case. 
A copy of this valuable book free to 
those interested. Address, 


Dr. L. T. LEACH, 
Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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teacher or the principal does not have to 


use his arbitrary power. If the subject 
is properly presented one can always 
have the ynanimous vote of the pupils or 
so nearly unanimous that should any 
refuse they will be so few that it matters 
but little, and a very little tact will 
hring them in a few days, and generally 
in a few minutes. Every school board 
should require some training in arith- 
metic and reading and in the same way 
in citizenship. Every State legislature 
should require it in every school for the 
defense of the institutions of the state. 
The United States Congress should pro- 
vide for it, as for the army and navy and 
for agriculture. 





The strength of your life is measured 
by the strength of your will. But the 
strength of your will is just the strength 
of the wish that lies behind it.—Henury 
Van Dyke. 





We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to a really remarkable book offer, 
made by the American Underwriters 
Corporation, in this issue of Normal In- 
structor. The Union Book Company of 
Chicago, publishers of the Library of 
Universal History, failed a few months 
ago and the American Underwriters Cor- 
poration of that city, acting as receivers, 
are closing out the remaining sets of the 
history at half the publishers price. 

The set is complete in 15 large vol- 
umes, each well pound, artistically illus- 
trated, and well supplied with rare his- 
torical maps and charts. It is indorsed 
by eminent men everywhere and consid- 
ering the exceedingly low price at which 
it is now offered is certainly worthy of 
the serious consideration of our readers. 
The sets now being advertised can be 
bought for less than $2.00 per volume. 
No one is required to pay anything in 
advance, nor until thoroughly satisfied 
upon examining that the books are well 
worthy of a place in his library. 

The American Underwriters Corporation 
obligates itself to send to any regular 
reader of Normal Instructor a set com- 
plete in 15 volumes, free of shipping 
expense, and leave the same for a week’s 
time, only requesting that they be advised 
whether to send instructions for the re- 
turn of the books at their expense or that 
the set will be retained. 

It will cost no more than a postage 
stamp to examine this set and surely a 
Great World’s History, accurate, full, 
and written in simple language will be 
of interest to many of our readers. For 
further details of this offer, kindly refer 
to the advertisement appearing on inside 
front cover. We hope you will read the 
offer anyway, whether you conclude 
to send foraset or not. If you send, 
kindly refer to this paper. 


BARGAIN FOR TEACHERS 2°22 {2si:»<to 
for methods, and 
Pathfinder, for current events, both 1 year for only 
$1.40; or both 2 years for only 92.40, Biggest, most re- 
liable, most popular and best papers in their classes 
ublished. The Pathfinder comes every week from the 
ation’s Uapital, as meaty and entertaining and wel- 
come as a letter from your best friend. In it all the 
important news of the world is skilfully and impartially 
summarized specially for teachers, to which summary 
are added many special illustrated articles on scien- 
tific, literary, historical and other subjects ; condensa- 
tions of famous novels und short stories; outlines for 
Soman 3 pieces to speak; puzzles, catch problems, 
mental diversions and little stories for children; amus- 
ing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial page general topics 
are discussed in a fair-minded way designed to stimulate 
thought but not to influence opinions. The Pathfinder 
has acquired Our Times and the Week's Current, the 
well-known old current even a and it thus repre- 
sents the SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. Try no 
experiments ; take no chances, but be sure to have this 
popes. Trial, 18 weeks, lic.; 6 months, We.; lyear $1.00. 
th Instructor: both 1 yr. $1.40; both 2 yrs. $2.40, 
Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 



















~ TRAVELING 
pi = SALESMEN 





over the United States and Canada. Sales- 
manship is the easiest, most pleasant and well paid 
eonendion in the world; besides a salesman 
is always sure of a pa because he produces 
the business ee) 

turning. Why not bea producer? 
there is an unlimited demand for and the only one 
they cannot get along without, and instead of being 
contented with poorly or dirty work, 
earn a big sa '° you want to enter this 
highly honorable and lucrative profession, write 
for our catalogue, “A Knight of the Grip,” 
and testimonials from scores of men whom we 
have recently placed in good positions. Address 

Dept. 161s National Salesman’s Training Association, 
Chicago, Il, Kansas City, Mo Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write nearest office. 
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47 If You Are Sick or | 
S Suffering-Take My 
Aareees Medicine Free 














It Doesn’t Cost You One Cent To Test My Free Medicine 
and Prove for Yourself That lt Will Help. No Matter 
What Ails You, How Long You Have Suffered, or How 
Bad You Are, If You Are Sick, Take My Free Trial 


| _ Treatment. It Is As Sure As The Gospel. 


\ My trial treatment is. as free to you as 
sunshine, , 
I do not want your money. 
I am just as confident of what my medi- 
cine will do for you as you are that the sun 
will rise tomorrow or that two and two 
makes four, not only once but every time. 
That’s why [ am willing to send you my 
free medicine to prove to you no matter 
what ails you, or how long standing the 
disease, or how many other treatments and 
doctors you have tried without benefit. 
You do not spend a cent. 
All that is needed is to just tell me from 
what disease you suffer. I will send my medi- 
cines fying to you as fast as the mail can carry 
them. These are the same medicines and treatment 
A which thousands of other sufferers all over the 
country have accepted and used. Let my treatment 
i i prove what it can do for you. 


! Treat All Diseases. 


I do not care what ails you. It does not matter 
to me y gnc — gr gf ne ret mg heart ~~ 
ou in its grasp wi our life perhaps hanging by 
thread, whether it is some A iow of the throat 
or lungs which is sapping your vitality and life; 
Iii whether you are a victim of Asthma; Bronchitis; 
_Catarrh; Chronic Colds and Coughs; any Disease o: 
the Stomach; Liver; Bowels; Kidneys and Bladder; 
or Piles; Rheumatism; Gout; Skin Disease; Ner- 
vousness; Neuralgia; Malaria; Bright’s Disease; 
“ Congestion; Sores; Grippe; Female Diseases; Rup- 
ture; General Debility or any Chronic Disease. 

I treat them all. My medicines are especially 
prepared for every disease, and many who were 
given up to die testify to their wonderful merit. 

A If you need help, no matter what the trouble is, 
take my trial treatment and use it free. You are to 

judge for yourself whether you have been helped. 
take the risk. I agree to abide by your decision. 


\ No Matter How Long You Have 
A Been Sick or How Bad Your Case, 


Take My Free Medicine. 


Perhaps you suffer from some old trouble of long standing which other doctors have 
tried to cure in vain. Do not despair. Do not give up hope. I have cured hundreds 
of cases which others said were incurable. Come to me. I treat more cases of a single disease 
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in a day than many doctors do of all diseases in a month. No matter where you live I can cure you as well - 


with my medicine and treatment by mail as if you came to my office or I went to your bedside or home, 


Why Should You Suffer 


longer when I will send you my medicine free? Why should you keep on hoping against hope. You 
will not get well without aid. You know that. Your disease will not cure itself, You must have help 
and in your heart you know it. Just sit down and write to me fully and frankly. I will treat your 
letter as a sacred confidence. Let me study your case, and from my great experience of thousands 
cured, send you my free medicine. Remember it doesn’t cost you acent. I do not want your money. 


Do Not Delay a Single Day. 


Tomorrow you may be worse. Next week or next month your trouble may take a more serious turn 
and it may be too late. Act now, while there is yet time. I will send the medicine, all charges paid, 
in plain wrappers. No one need even know you are using my treatment. Cure yourself in the privacy 
of your home and with a cure that will last. With my medicine I will send you also absolutely free 
my household volume, telling the cause, treatment and cure of all disease. ‘This great work represents 
the labor of years. I send it free to you, for I want to make you well. Write to me today. 





RHEUMATISM. 


I want to infirm you that your remedies have 

entirely cured me of a severe case of Rheumatism. 

joints are now limber and I have as good use 

of myself as ever. I am suffering no pain at the 

resent time, and J am confident that your remedies 
ave entirely relieved me of this disease. 

I certainly am thankful to you for the treatment, 

will be glad to recommend the same to my 

Yours truly, 
JaMEs VANSICKEL, Newark, O. 


STOMACH TROUBLE. 


One year ago last spring I doctored with ycu for 
stomach trouble and I have been bothered but very 
little with it since, and I feel that I owe you for my 
wellness and happiness. Yours very truly, 

L. C. Wricut, Crary, N. D. 


HEART DISEASE. 


“Dear Doctor :—I am, glad to inform you at the 
Present time that I am ‘feeling all right in every 
way, and that your remedies have effected a com- 
plete and permanent cure of my Heart Trouble. I 
can also say that other doctors told my husband I 
could not be cured, but now I am feeling as well as 
ever, and if I shall ever need treatment again, Dr. 
King would be the one I shall go to. 

Yours with respect, 
Mrs. Geo. McDaNIEL, Viewfield, 3. D. 


PILES AND BLADDER TROUBLE. 


Dear Doctor :—I have just received a letter from 
ae asking me to state my reasons for not writing. 

wish to say, Dear Doctor, that your * * ® 
treatment cured me of Piles and Bladder Trouble, 
for which please receive my thanks. I will say that 
if my disease ever returns again, I will write to you 
at once. Very respectfully, 

W. H. MELToNn, Kapps Mill, N. ©. 


MALARIA. 


Some time ago I was informed of you by some of 
my friends who took your treatment. I sent you a 
description of my case, and you prepared and sent 
Me a complete» course of treatment. This was the 
only course I took from you, and can honestly say, 
that I received more benefit from the one course of 


your treatment than from any previous remedies I 


have taken, and om at the present time able to do 
my work, and do not feel in need of any more medi- 
cine at this time. 
Thanking you for what you have done for me, I 
" Yours sincerely, 


H. JoHNson, Fouroaks, N. C. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


I thank you for your goodness. I am feeling all 
right and can’t pay you any more than telling about 
your remedies. I remain as ever. Yours truly, 

CoRNELIUS JACKSON, Scoipe, Ark. 


LUNG TROUBLES. 


Many thanks to you, doctor. I think I am com- 
pletely cured. I am like a new man, able to do a 
full day’s work. There is nothing that troubles me, 
and I am grateful to you for my present health. 

Yours truly, 
Geo. Davis, Kaw, Okla. 


CATARRH. 


Yours of a few days ago is at hand and contents 
noted. In reply will say that the first treatment of 
medicine that I bought from you seems to have given 
= x permanent cure. My health is entirely re- 
stored. 

I was afflicted with several ailments and was un- 
able to receive permanent relief before I tried your 
treatment. 

Thanking you for your past kindness, I am, 

Yours very t » 
Mes. Rosz MustTIN, Gainesville, Fla. 


DR. E. P. KING, 426 Security Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WAISTS 


MOST ARTISTIC 


Perfect-fitting waists on the market, in 
Lawn, Linen or any material desired, 98 
cts. and up. Write for Advance Styles. 


Queen Quality Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


WE GIVE YOU 


this set of three beautifully embroid- 
red, hemstitched handkerchiefs FREE 


ered, 
Aina ie eo tete. ad ae toes 
selling on’ ix jars_o e famous 
ISOTHER’S SALVE at 25 cents 
each. Guaranteed under the 8. 
Pure Food and Law. The great- 
est cure known for Catarrh, Croup and 
Colds. The world never saw its equal! 
for healing Cuts, Burns, Sores, Chaps, 
Piles, etc. Ask your neighbor—nearly 
everyone uses it. ALL will when once 
SY TO EARN 


tried! 

all three handkerchiefs, pair fine hose, 
Rogers’ silver sugar spoon or handsome 
gold brooch and 50 cents in cash be- 
sides. Send re j $1.00 to-day for six 
full size a and the premium desired, all postpaid by us. 
With this liberal offer we send free samples, booklets and our’ 
new mammoth premium catalog, showing full lines of 
Furniture, Rugs, Grocke , Ladies’ Wearing Apparel, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, etc., A FREE! _ Fifteen a Fears 


























of 
dealing have made us the LARGEST FIRM of its kind in the 
world to-day. If not ready to order now, write for catalog. 
MOTHER’S REMEDIES CO., 1033 -35th St. Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER PASTE 


“Jellitac’’ 


Sprinkle into Cold Water 
“IT STICKS” 
Upon request (with name of Dealer) large sample 
mailed FREE. 
ARTHUR 8S, HOYT, Manafacturer. 


90 West Broadway, New York. 












Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 








2% a tube at the t stores, 
avoid substitutes. A s ple 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 

DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 
HAIR ON THE FACE 
sea Sow jetienetion Dow soeemave te ages nd oe 
“a onfidential plate sealed envel x 


i 
MRS. MN. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL. 





For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


id 100 agents already started for 1 to 3 

$ was work distributing, collecting, etc. 
Average prom $74.10 per agent. Not one 

failurein 100. Names, proof, catalog ,free. 

Want mts everywhere. 850.00 a week, 860.00 ex- 
pense allowance at start. No experience necessary. 
Address GLOBE ASSCN., 29 Wabash Bidg., Chicago 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our 
method is perfectly safe, natur- 
al and scientific. It takes off 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Hips, ete. Send your address 
to the Hall Chemical Co., 410 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free trial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness, 
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Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 5) 
the University of Colorado because of its 


which throw light upon problenis of in- 
terest to science, therefore of interest to 
all. The town is Florissant and the story 
of the work there is told by Prof. Cock- 
erell, page 112, Popular Science, August, 
under the caption, **Florissant ; A Mod- 
ern Pompeii.’’ Nine illustrations. 


Many of the teachers have followed the 
series of articles, ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Lady Randolph Churchill,’’? current in 
the Century. Whether one has or has 
not, read the others, the article in the 
August number is of interest to students 
of Japan, since itis an account of ‘‘A 
Visit to Japan in 1894.’’ The article is 
very readable, and there are seven pic- 
tures. 


There is another. paper by Robret 
Hichens in the Century series, ‘‘The 
Spell of Egypt; As Revealed in its 
Monuments,’’ with pictures printed in 
color from paintings from nature by 
Jules Guerin. ‘‘The Ramesseum,—the 
thinking place of Rameses, the Great’’,— 
is certainly of interest to teachers. If 
one does not use these papers on Egypt 
immediately,’ one should know where 
they are to be found at need. 


While we are speaking of pictures, let 
me tell you of others I have noted, being 
sure you will be glad I did. In Su- 
burban Life, August, there are two large 
pictures which will aid you in your 
work. The frontispiece, ‘‘A Guest ait 
Luncheon,’’ is a photograph of a beauti- 
ful child. The ‘‘guest’’ is a butterfly 
which has perched upon her bowl of 


‘‘luncheon."? As a_ language-work 
picture it is excellent. On page 75 is 
the other full-page picture, ‘‘Mid- 


summer.’’ When you ask tor the writing 
of ‘‘ Vacation Stories,’’ this will prove 
to be an inspiration. 


I wonder how many pupils have heard 
the ‘‘bird-man?’’ * A story by Mr. Kel- 
logg appears in Suburban Life, August, 
page 66, called, ‘‘Don—A Dog.’’ Four 
pictures ; very interesting; geography of 
the Sierra mountains at the place ‘‘ where 
Nevada, Oregon and California come 
together;’’ useful in many ways—‘‘ talks, 
’* supplementary reading, etc. 


‘*The Ship Must Sail on Time,’’ by 
Ernest Poole, in August Everybody’s, 
page 176, with fifteen pictures, will in- 
terest the boys. It contains a good deal. 
of information and suggestion and makes 
one realize as one has not before realized 
what it means to have the ship ready to 
sail on time. And one does not pass by 
an article that the bovs of the class can 
get information and helpful suggestion 
from, when it is from the pen of F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Such an article is 
‘‘Captain Thomas A. Scott—Master 
Diver. One who was not Afraid and 
Spoke the Truth.’’ Everybody’s, August, 
page 155. Four pictures. 


Aiso, the boys will read with avidity, 
‘*The Gasolene Prairie Schvoner,’’ page 
197, August Scribner’s, with eight pict- 
ures, and written by Walter Peck. Of 
course, if boys like it, everybody else 
does. You can very readily guess whit 
it is all about and you will want to take 
a journey yourself. And don’t fail to 
‘*beg, borrow or buy’’ the same number 
of Scribner’s in order to show to the 
class the beautiful colored pictures that 
illustrate, ‘‘Back to the Farm,’’ page 
164. They are N. C. Wyeth pictures; 
and they are lovely. The last one,—the 
old man and the boy in the moonlit field 
with the pumpkins, breathes a delightful 
‘‘atmosphere.’’ The poem the pictures 
illustrate is beautiful also. You can use 
both. 

The many teachers who are asking for 
articles on the Negro problem will find 
a phase of the subject in which we are 
all especially interested in ‘‘The New 
Southern Statesmanship,’’ by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, page 381, August American 
Magazine, illustrated by photograplis of 
white men who are officers of The South- 
ern Education Board and others, ‘‘How 
the South and the North came together 
in edéuational relationships in the South- 
ern Board,’’ the Jeanes fund every force 
in the South ‘‘making for more nation- 
aliaztion.’’ Yours truly, 
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and plumes sold direct to you at Jess than wholesale 
prices,we will send you this richly curled genuine Ostrich Plume 
full 17% in. long, any color, for only $2.48, all charges prepaid. 


Money Refunded If You Are Not Pieased, 


This plume is sold everywhere for $5.00 to $8.00; many milliners pay 
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and Directoire styles, and we absolutely guarantee it to please you in every way. 
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Socrates and His Method 


(Continued from page 18) 


square of four feet which I have drawn? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And nowI add another square 
equal to the former one? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Anda third, which is equal to 
either of them? 

Boy. Yes. ‘ 

Soc. Suppose that we fill up the 
vacant corner. 

Boy. Very good. 


Soc. Here, then, there are four equal 
spaces? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many times is this 


space larger than this? 

Boy. Four times. 

Soc. But it ouglit to have been twice 
only, as you will remember. 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And does not this line, reachin 
from corner to corner, bisect each o 
these spaces? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Andare there not here four equal 
lines which contain this space? 


Boy. There are. 
Soc. Has not each interior line cut off 


half of the four spaces? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many such spaces are 
there in this division? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. And four is how many times two? 

Boy. Twice. 

Soc. And this space is how many feet? 

Boy. Hight feet. 

Soc. And from what line do you get 
this figure? ' 

Boy. From this. 


Soc. That is, from the line which ex- 
tends from corner to corner? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And that is the line which the 


learned call the diagonal. And if this is 
the proper name, then you, Meno’s slave, 
are prepared to affirm that the double 
space is the square of the diagonal? 

Boy. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. What do you say of him Meno? 
Were not all these answers given out of 
his own head? 

Meno. Yes, they were all his own. 

Soc. And yet, as we were just now 
saying, he did not know? 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Yet he had those notionsin him? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Then he who does not know still 
has true notions of that which he does 
not know? . 

Meno. He has. 

Soc. And at present these notions are 
just waking up in him, as in a dream, 
put if he were frequently asked the same 
question, in different forms, he would 
know as well as any one at last? 

Meno. I dare say. 

Soc. Without any one teaching him 
he will recover his knowledge for him- 
selt, if he is only asked questions? 

Meno. Yes. 


Soc. And this spontaneous recovery 
in him is recollection? 

Meno. True. 

Soc. And this knowledge which he 


now has, must he not either have acquired 
or always possessed ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. But if he always possessed this 
knowledge he would always have known ; 
or if he has acquired the knowledge he 
could not have acquired it in this life, 
unless he has been taught geometry ; for 
le may be inade to do the same with all 
geometry and every other branch of 
knowledge. Now has any one ever 
taught him? 

Meno. And I am certain that no one 
ever did teach him. 

Soc. And yet, has he not the knowl- 
edge? 

Meno. That, Socrates, is most certain. 

Soc. But if he did not acquire this 
knowledge in this life, then clearly he 
must have had and learned it at some 
other time? 

Meno. That is evident. 

Soc. And that must have been the 
time when he was not a man? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. And if there have been always 
true thouglits in him, both at the time 
when he was and was nota man, which 
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edge by putting questions to him, his 
soul must have always this 
knowledge, for he always either was or 
was not a man? 

Meno. That is clear. 

Soc. And if the truth of all- things 
always existed in the soul, then the soul 
is immortal. Wherefore be of good 
cheer, and try to recollect what you do 
not know, or rather do not remember. 

Meno. I feel, somehow, that I like 
what you are saying. 

Soc. AndI, Meno, like what I am 
saying. Some things I have said of which 
I am not aitogether confident. But that 
we shali be better and braver and less 
helpless if we think that we ought to 
inquire, than we should have been if we 
indulged in the idle fancy that there was 
no knowing and no use in searching after 
what we know not; that is a theme upon 
which I am ready to fight, in word and 
deed, to the utmost of my. power. 


Is not this fine reasoning? Is it not 
the best way .of teaching? How many 
teachers of the present day can teach like 
that? What an admirable example of 
developing or unfolding a subject before 
the eyes and the mind of a scholar! And 
how finely he brings out, in a conversa- 
tional way, the perceptive powers and the 
knowledge of the pupil! Talk about 
‘‘new education!'’ Why, this method, 
which cannot be excelled, was practiced 
by Socrates four hundred years before 
Christ! It is no wonder the Greeks are 
adinired for their skill in the arts—they 
have never been surpassed even in the 
art of teaching. This Socratic method, 
which many people think new, is what 
is now called the ‘‘ pulling out’’ instead 
of the‘‘ piling in’? method, by which a 
scholar is taught to see and understand a 
thing for himself; and it is a fine ex- 
ample cf the maxim, ‘‘Never tell a 
scholar what he can find out for himself.’’ 

But to teach in this way, one thing is 
essential: the instructor must be a 
teacher, and be master of the subject 
which he teaches. A mere book-teacher 
could never teach in this way. That 
kind of teaching is no teaching at all; 





it is mere cramming or hearing recita- 
tions, and can be as well done by a hod- 
catrier or a washerwoman as by certifi- 
cated book teacher. The true teacher 
will engrave on his mind these Socratic 
maxims: ‘‘If you speak, know what 





you speak: if you believe, know what 
you believe: if you teach, know what 
you teach. No ignorance is so shameful 
as an assumed knowing, or believing 
what one knows not.’’ 

I would like to quote the dialogue 








only need to be awakened into knowl- 


between Alcibiades and Socrates, in order 
to show in what an amusing as well as 
instructive way he taught this bright 
young man. But it is too long for inser- 
tion here. Socrates shows that he knew 
before asking him what were Alciabedes’ 
aims and hopes; what things he had 
studied and what he had not; and then 
he shows by a series of questions what a 
ridiculous thing it would be for him to 
enterupon a legislative career, for which 
he was in no way prepared. He brings 
out the truth that to be a statesman or an 
orator one must become familiar with 
the things that belong to-statesmanship 
and oratory; he must know what is just 
and what unjust, what beneficial and 
what injurious; and by a series of ques- 
tions this presumptuous youth is brought 
to confess, by his own words, that he 
knows notuing of the very things con- 
cerning which he intends to advise the 
assembly. He is made to see that his 
projects are as ridiculous as that of a man 
who, knowing nothing of music, pre- 
tends to teach the art to others; or one 
who knowing nothing of architecture, at- 
tempts to teach others how to build 
houses. So it is with all those who in- 
tend to advise or teach things of which 
they have no knowledge. .‘‘ For indeed, 
my dear fellow,’’ concludes Socrates, 
‘‘the design which you meditate, of 
teaching what you do not know and 
have not taken pains to learn, is down- 
tight insanity.’’ 

‘*This root of insanity,’’ says Professor 
Pheips, to whose little Chatauquan tract 
on Socrates I am, indebted for this dia- 
logue, ‘‘is, it must be confessed, a wide- 
spread disease, one from which society 
suffers more than from all others. What 
the world wants more than anything else 
is a supply of teachers furnished up to 
the Socratic standard.”’ 


Journeys to Far-Away Cities. 
(Continued from page 13) 


might as well be called her jailers. 

The middle class women go out oftener, 
to shop in the Souks, to the baths, and 
to visit the tombs of Saints. In addition 
to the veil, they wear an embroidered 
scarf over their heads, holding it out be- 
fore them with their hands in order to 
see their way and be able to breathe. 

The streets in the old part of Tunis are 
very narrow and irregular. The low, flat- 
roofed, white houses closely resemble 
each other, the only apparent distinction 
being the more or less elaborate carving 
of the marble or stone door frame, and 
the door itself, heavily studded with 
nails arranged in crescents, stars, and 
other good luck emblems to keep off -the 
always feared evil eye. 

Now and then, in quite an ordinary 
house, one comes across a_ beautiful 
marble column, evidently brought from 
some ruined palace of near-by Carthage. 

The small windows are jealously 
guarded from prying eyes by cages of 
lattice work through which the women 
of the household may see without being 
seen. The houses are airy and cool and 
all have an open square court inside, 
surrounded on the four sides by a gallery 
or arcades with pillars supporting the 
upper gallery. The private apartments 
are situated on the floor above, which is 
similar to the basement, the only dif- 
erence being that the gallery around is 
encircled by a bannister of elegantly 
carved wood, just high enough to be 
comfortably leaned upon. Tie flat roofs 
surrounding the central court are used as 
terraces where the women take exercise 
and air. 

The minarets of its many mosques ris- 
ing gracefully heavenward add much to 
the picturesqueness of the town. From 
their summit, five times a day, floats the 
mysteriously beautiful call to prayer: 
‘*God is most great. Prayer is better than 
sleep, prayer is better than sleep, There 
is no God but God and Mohammed is his 
Prophet.’’ Then the faithful turn in the 
direction of Mecca and perform their de- 
votions, touching the ground with their 
forehead every time. Before entering the 
mosques the faithful reverenetly remove 
their slippers. In Tunis the mosques are 
closed to all Christians. Each mosque 
has a school adjoining it where small 
boys sit cross-legged in a semi-circle about 
their teacher, their slippers arranged 
neatly behind them, reciting verses from 
the Koran in as loud voices as they can 
muster. ; 

But it isin the Bazaars or Souks that 
the stranger in Tunis finds his greatest 
amusement and pleasure. Here the 
narrow labyrinth of vaulted streets is 
lined on either side by tiny shops, each 
street tenanted exclusively by persons of 
the same occuvation. The shops are 
raised four or five feet up from the level 
of the street, the whole front is open, 
displaying invitingly the goods to be 
sold, in the midst of which, in Arab at- 
tire, sitting cross-legged and stocking- 
footed, is the vendor—looking much like 
a picture ina frame, as he waits pat- 
iently till Allah sends him a customer. 
Ateach side of these open fronts are 
narrow seats for the convenience of buy- 
ers. Here idlers enjoy their rest, for thie 
Souk of Tunis is the native’s club and 
home, and these seats his favorite gossip- 
ing stools. 

The odor of jasmine, geranium or attar 
of roses tells us when we are near the 
perfume bazaar. The perfume seller’s 
shop is different from any others in the 
Souk, for he has a counter behind which 
he sits, and not upon it. From the top 
hangs a screen of long candles used for 
graves, and very grand _five-branched 
ones used for weddings. In the tiny 
glass cases, also an innovation of the per- 
fume Souk, are tiny carved ointment 
boxes of fascinating shapes. 

The noise of the native auctioneer an- 
nounces the bazaar of the tailors, before 
it can be seen. Men go about among 
the crowd carrying piles of goodson their 
arms or shoulders or heads, selling them 
to the highest bidder. Here velvet, silk 
and woolen fabrics of most beautiful 
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shades -are being fashioned into bur- 
houses, gouduras and other Oriental gar- 
ments, and from morning till night the 
embroiders are at work in their diminu- 
tive shops. It is the most beautiful — 
street in the whole baazar, for the pill. ~ 
ars of its colonnades, carried off from 
Carthage, are loftier and larger than else- ~ 
where. These Carthaginian pillarspicked ~ 
out in scarlet and green; rich Oriental © 
stuffs billowing over the narrow limits | 
of the shops; the crowd of straight, lithe 
Arabs, elegantly diaped in raiment that § 
suggests the rainbow, together form a ~ 
picture never to be lost to eyes hitherto ~ 
accustomed to the sober colors and sights 
of the western world. j 
An interesting bazaar is that of the © 
Saddlers, where leather of every color © 
and shade takes the form of saddles, har- | 
nesses, bags, purses and other articles 
plain and embroidered. E 
In holesin the wall, in another quarter, — 
slippers of every hue are being turned — 
out by the thousand. Then there is the © 
‘Bazaar of Arms, rich in guns, pistols, © 
daggers, etc; that ot the Dyers, most 7 
ancient of all. There are streets devoted ~ 
to the making and selling of native pot- ~ 
tery of patriarchal form. Weavers may ~ 
be seen weaving the native fabrics of ~ 
wool, and of silk mixed with cotton and ~ 
wool. The Koran forbids the wearing of 
pure silk. There are brass and copper — 
shops where the owner may be seen ~ 
hammering fascinating designs of camels, 
etc., in bowls and vases of eastern shape. 
Each Souk has its Anin or grand-mas- 
ter,.a sort of justice of the peace, who ~ 
keeps order and settles all trade disputes, ~ 
At sundown, when the last call for ~ 
prayer sounds over the bazaars, the shut- ~ 
ters are put up, the big gates, which sep- 
arate the guilds ordivisions of the Souks, 
are locked and carefully guarded by ~ 
watclimen who sleep upon the project- 3 
ing roofs opposite. 4 
In Tunis there are three Sundays,—Fri- © 
day that of the Arab; Saturday that of ~ 
the Jew, when every Jewish shop keeper © 
puts up his shutters and deserts his shop, — 
and the Sunday of the European world, — 
observed-ouly on the other side of the — 
Porte de France. 4 
On almost any afternoon, in one of the © 
great squares one may find a snake 
charmer surrounded by an admiring and 
patient group. He does little with his 
snakes, it is true, his main object being ~ 
to extract coppers from his audience, 4 
Morning or afternoon one can always © 
find the fortune teller of the Desert who 
reads one’s fate in the sand spread ona © 
tray before him. is 
That ship of the Desert, the camel, 
plods slowly along under a load of char 
coal: the water seller, his bulging and 
dripping sheepskin swung upon his back, 
passes from door to door; one seems to- 
be meeting Patriarcis and Propliets at | 
every turn. These and many other Old — 
World pictures await us in the streets of © 
Tunis, the White City by the sea. 


PICTURES THAT MAY BE USED AS © 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Perry Picture No. 
A Kabyle—Schreyer 816 
Arabian Outposts—Schreyer 817 
A Halt in the Oasis—Schreyer 818 
Arabs on the March—Schreyer 819B 
Kabyle Woman 1461 


Enlarging the Vocabulary 
(Contenued from page 9) 


In nature-work, while it is unneces- 
sary to give technical terms to children, 
yet there are certain words that shou!d 
be taught to make a description intelli- 
gible. For instance, a child can just as 
well call the petals of a flower by that 
tame as to have the teacher continually 
dodge the term by calling them ‘‘litile™ 
colored leaves,’’ and a moth’s feelers” 
may as well be called feelers as to be™ 
called ‘‘those little feathers on his” 
head.’’ And why not call a cocoon 4 
cocoon instead of a nest or a cradle? s 

Many devices will occur to a teach 
as she advances in this drill. I am suré 
it wiil repay for any time spent on it, 
far more than some other so-called la 





guage exercise now in vouge. 
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